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WRITER’S SHOULD HAVE IT 
_.. i00-page Rhyming Dictionary is one of the most timely and 
most helpful books for writers of poems and songs ever published. 
The whole Engtish language is arranged according to the termina- 
tion of each word. .\s in the ordinary dictionary words follow each 


other in alphabetical order according to the letters they begin with, in 


this Rhyming Dictionary they follow each other according to the letters 
thev end with. All letters, therefore, that end with a are placed first in 
the Rhyming Dictionary, instead of all words that begin with a as in the 
regular dictionary 

To illustrate its heipfulness let us suppose that the writer of a 
poem or song has ended a line with the’ word e.vtension. He is ata 
loss to find a suitable rhyming word for extension. He turns to his 
RHYMING DICTIONARY and within a moment’s time finds the 
words ascension, decension, dimension, to pension, suspension, dissen- 
tion, and many others. ©r if the word be night, we have height, fight, 
right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, white, tight, sight. kite, bite. ete. 

Substantial cloth cover, over 700 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 











USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, K9 Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed tind $2.50 (currency, money order or check). Please 
send me by return mail a copy of WALKER’S RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 
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JOIN THE HAPPY THRONG 


You should be one of that happy and enthusiastic 
throng who regularly read-- 





WE SAID ENTHUSIASTIC 
HERE IS OUR PROOF- 





“Finds Contents Inspiring.” 

“The first copy of my subscrip- 
tion to The Writer’s Digest has 
been received, and will gladly state 
that the articles it contains are in- 
deed inspiring and a very helpful 
book for any writer.” 

C. A. W., Chicago, Ill. 
“Best of Its Kind.” 

“That magazine of good, helpful 
articles is the best of its kind that 
I have ever seen, and I have seen 
quite a few of supposed- to-be maga- 
zines for em: ‘id 

. M., Parris Island, S. C. 


eA and Educational.” 
“Your Digest is by far more in- 
structive and educational than any 
magazine I ever read. Do not for- 
get the August issue. 

F. U., Homestead, Pa. 
“It Filled Me With New Hopes.” 
“The copy of the Writer’s Digest 
came to me as a rope would come 
to a drowning man. It was won- 
derful. It was the most interesting 
magazine I ever ead. It filled me 

with new hopes.” 
T. T., McLeansboro, IIl. 
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THESE ARE BUT A FEW PICKED 
AT RANDOM FROM OUR FILES 











DO IT NOW 





THE WRITER’S 


GENTLEMEN—I want to be counted as a regular reader. 
year’s subscription to THE WRITER’s DIGEsT. 


the current issue. 


USE THIS COUPON 


DIGEST, Butler BuILDING, CINCINNATI, 


The Writer’s Digest 


The Most Popular Journal for Writers of Photo- 
plays, Short Stories, Poems, Popular Songs, etc. 


Thousands of people in all parts of the United 
States and in many foreign lands look forward 
with pleasure each month to the coming of THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST. They have found the con- 
tents of this magazine to be most helpful, instruc- 
tive and valuable. Gotten up in a-most attractive 
form and illustrated with many appropriate photo- 
graphs, it is a paper that they delight in reading. 

Each day sees this throng of happy and enthusi- 
astic readers being rapidly enlarged. The circula- 
tion is being increased far beyond all expectations— 
another excellent proof that THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST is really The Writer’s Magazine. 


: GOOD THINGS COMING 


There are many good things in store for our 
readers during the coming months. Articles by 
many prominent writers have been secured — new 
features and improvements on present ones are 
planned — excellent materia! for illustrations is al- 
ready on hand or has been promised, and there is 
really no end to the list of pleasant surprises in 
store for you. 

The October issue is to be a dandy—the Novem- 
ber, December—all of them, in fact, will bring you 
only the best that is obtainable. You will appreciate 
each one more than the last. 

There is no time like the present. Get your order 
in today, and make sure that you receive the big 
October issue as soon as it comes from the press. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 


The Writer’s Digest 


BUTLER BUILDING - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





OHIOo. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one 
Please have my subscription start with 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM 


@ I offer a constructive criticism service to writers of articles and 
humor that cannot be duplicated. To the best of my knowledge, 
no other established writer and editor offers such a service. 


@ I judge and criticize your manuscript from two standpoints: 
that of a writer who has written for over a hundred trade, class, 
special and literary publications; and that of an editor of a widely 
quoted business paper with a circulation of 32,000. That’s why I 
think my service is unusual in its scope, and helpful to any writer. 


@ The service consists in a general review of the submitted manu- 
script, suggestions as to changes of text and makeup of text and 
a list of possible markets. If circumstances justify it, I sometimes 
re-write whole pages to get my point home. 


@ This is exactly the sort of service every writer or would-be 
writer needs to change rejection slips into checks. The fee for this 
service is reasonable compared with the value of the service ren- 
dered; it is high compared with some services offered, but I stand 
willing to have a comparison made with any service offered. 


@ Minimum fee manuscripts less than 2,000 words, $4.00; over 
2,000 words and less than 3,000 words, $5.00; over 3,000 words 
and less than 4,000 words, $6.00. Over 4,000 words at special rates. 


@ Isn’t it well worth the money to not be working blindfolded? 
Give me a manuscript and let me prove the worth of my service. 
I assure you, you will not regret it. Fee must accompany 


manuscript. 


HARRY BOTSFORD 
Managing Editor 
DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MIsHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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Why Not Write Photoplays? 


Learn This Most Interesting of Professions 





FREE 


A year’s subscription 
to THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST will be given 
Absolutely Free to each 
person enrolling for the 
“Ideal” Course on Pho- 
toplay Writing. 

This offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, 
so get your order in 
early. If you are a sub- 
scriber, we will extend 
your subscription for 
another full year. 











Use This 


**Send No 
Money’’ 


Coupon 


Today 


HERE is an ever growing need today for photo- 

plays—good, wholesome stories filled with life 

and action are in demand. The film producing 
companies are vieing with each other to discover 
writers who can deliver the kind of stories they want. 
They are willing to pay, and pay well, and for the 
writer who is prepared, who can deliver the stories 
that can be featured, there lies a broad highway to 
success. 

To travel this highway the writer must have ideas 
and he must know how to build those ideas into a 
gripping story—how to prepare his story in presentable 
form and where to offer it for the best and most 
profitable consideration. 

YOU have the ideas and you can learn the rest. 
THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRIT- 
ING will teach you. This splendid course of 
TWENTY lessons has been prepared with just one 
point in mind—namely to teach you “how.” Couched 
in the simplest non-technical language, each lesson 
drives home its point clearly and forcibly. A mere 
reading of The Ideal Course will teach you much. A 
careful study and the determination to put the 
knowledge gained to a definite use will put you far 
along the road to success. 

Here then is a most thorough and practical course of 
instruction offered at terms you cannot afford to miss. 


OUR SPECIAL ‘APPROVAL’? OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE is printed on 8x11 paper in double 
space typewriter type, making it easy to read and easy to handle. 
The lessons are bound in a handsome leather cover, thus giving 
you a most valuable and attractive course. We are proud of The 
Ideal Course—we know that it is valuable—that it is up-to-date, 
and that it is most attractive. We want you to see it, and all 
necessary is that you fill out the coupon below. U pon receipt of it 
we will forward The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing at once, 
and enter your name for one year’s subscription to The Writer’s 
Digest free of charge. If satisfied you agree to remit $5.00 in full 
payment for the Ideal Course upon receipt of the same. (Should 
the course not meet with your approval, you will return it within 
three days.) This is a most extraordinary offer—one that cannot 
be surpassed. It is your opportunity—accept it and mail the 
coupon today. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
900 BUTLER BUILDING - CINCINNATI, OHIO 








THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 900 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to remit $5.00 as payment in full, or return the course within three days 


after receipt. 
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ADSWORTH CAMP is a Philadelphian, born in 1879, 

but most of his literary career has been associated with 

New York. After graduating from Princeton he was for 
three years a reporter and correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Sun. He then entered the editorial department of McClure’s 
Magazine, later became managing editor of the Metropolitan 
Magazine, and in 1916 was foreign correspondent for Collier’s 
W ante. At the outbreak of the war, Mr. Camp entered the first 
Officers’ Training Camp and served as an officer of the intelli- 
gence service in the Vosges and Ojise-Aisne campaign. 

As an author, Mr. Camp first made a name as a writer of 
mystery and detective stories, many of which ran in Collier’s 
Magazines. After the war Mr. C amp felt impelled to write a 
novel of more serious character, an effort to analyze the unrest 
and chaos that the war had left in American life. “The Guarded 
Heights” is such a character study and places him among the 
serious novelists who are depicting in their works the life of 
our times, 
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R. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN is a writer of 
D outdoor books, and as such ranks among the 
foremost. His special forte is fishing and his 
books are read both for the story and for the good, 
sound advice that they convey to the angler. 
“Streamcraft,” his latest, is an interesting treatise 
on trout fishing. Probably no better idea of the 
interest and value of this volume can be given than 
the following quotation from a letter written to Dr. 
Holden by Henry Van Dyke: “Your ‘Streamcraft’'— 
happy name—came while I was away. Last night 
I plunged into your attractive pages and read on 
and on with growing interest. You have made the 
est of all modern books on the science of trout 
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STARK YOUNG. 


[oe Pe ae 


“ARK YOUNG, whose most recent w¢ we, a volume 
s, I come m sae 


or — Pre i 


sippi. 
an education at the U niversity of Mississip pi, C sa sae 
bia University and in Europe, he occupied, for several 
years, the Chair of English at Pete onto College und 
later held a similar position at the Daleosaber of 
Texas. He has given up teaching now and devotes 
his entire time to writing. 

Mr. Young is the author of “The Twilight Saint,” 
“The Queen of Sheba,” “The Dead Poet,” “The Seven 
Kings and the Wind” and others. He is also a con- 
tributor to the New Republic, The Nation, The Dial, 
The North American Review, The Bookman, Scrib- 
ner’'s, The Theatre Arts. The Yale Review, etc. 
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HE WANTED TO BE A JOCKEY — TODAY HE 
IS A MOST SUCCESSFUL WRITER 


An Interview 


PEAKING of his work the other day, 
S W. Carey Wonderly said that he never 
attempted a subject unless he was per- 
fectiy familiar w ith it, nor could he write 
a story unless he was genuinely interested 


in what he set out to 
do. This is a pretty 
broad statement, 
especially from an 
author whose yarns 
run all the way from 
the race-track to mo- 
tion picture studios, 
and from circus stuff 
to the Broadway 
chorus. Add to this 
the fact that Won- 
derly is a cliff-dweller 
in one of the most 
conservative cities in 
the United States, 
and there appears to 
be some room for 
doubt. Yet it is true, 
\V. Carey Wonderly 
knows his subject— 
or he goes and gets 
the necessary details. 

Born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, thirty - one 
vears ago, W. Carey 
Vonderly’s grand- 
ather bred thorough- 
red racers in the 
Green Spring Valley 
of his native bea 
ind raced these ani- 


By Arthur Leeds 


the Civil War. 


teenth birthday, 








Speaking of Mottoes 


EADING over the opening paragraph of 

this manuscript for the first time my atten- 
tion was particularly attracted by the final 
sentence. ‘Yet it is true, W. Carey Wonderly 
knows his subject—or he goes and gets the 
necessary details.” 

As I read on my mind kept reverting to that 
sentence and the conviction that that sentence 
deserved special emphasis began to grow. 
There is a lot of meaning and a lot of advice 
for every writer, packed into those few words. 

True enough—every writer knows something 
about his subject before he begins to write— 
but we are told that some of our most ex- 
perienced writers today have failed when they 
essayed to write on subjects with which they 
were but partially familiar. Recall our recent 
article concerning H. Witwer and you 
will remember that while he attempted to write 
of life in Newport or Palm Beach, he found 
the editors all of the ‘‘stony-hearted’”’ variety, 
but when he began to write of the clerks—the 
shop girls—the people whom he knew, and 
with whom he had associated as a boy, there 
came a sudden change and these same editors 
took on a new aspect. Zane Grey’s experience 
was similar, and we could cite many other ex- 
amples. Suffice it to say that it pays the 
writer to know his subject. 

And now for the second part of the sentence. 
Of course the writer cannot know all about 
every subject that occurs to him, that isn’t ex- 
pected, but he can “go and get the necessary 
details,’ Everybody admires a “‘go-getter”’ 
and for the writer a host of admirers means a 
host of readers and—need I carry the state- 
ment any farther? 

Speaking of mottoes, why not “He (you may 
supply the name if you wish) KNOWS his 
subject—or he GOES and GETS the necessary 
details,”” It wouldn’t look bad on a neatly 
lettered card over the work desk and it is one 


that can be followed. 
THE EDITOR. 








with W. Carey Wonderly—Actor—Author—Photoplaywright and Writer 


ma!s at the Old Pimlico after the close of 
Wonderly admits that his 
ear!y ambition was to become a jockey, but 
since he was six feet tall before his seven- 
and weighed a hundred 


and _ seventy - five 
pounds before he had 
gained his majority, 
this longing was laid 
away in moth-balls, 
never to be uncovered 
again. In fact, it was 
only recently that Mr. 
W onderly was _re- 
minded of his boy- 
hood dreams and 
ambitions and  de- 
cided to make use of 
the thoroughbreds for 
magazine purposes. 
The first editor to 
whom he spoke on 
the subject of racing 
stories declared that 
the people in America 
weren’t interested in 
the sport and he be- 
lieved the idea for 
such a series was a 
bad one. W. Carey 
Wonderly says he 
doubted the ‘sound- 
ness of this man’s ar- 
gument and decided 
to take a chance, with 
the result that today 
he has a steady and 
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growing market for his racing yarns. One 
of these, “Field Lilies,” in the Metropolitan 
Magazine, was called the best racing story 
of the year, and already Mr. Wonderly has 
had three offers for the picture rights. 
However, he himself believes this piece of 
fiction is no better than “The Cake-FKater,” 
which will be published in Everybody's. 
This story, like “Field Lilies,” is spun 
around a jockey, apparently a calling not 
without its fascination for Wonderly even 
today. 

W. Carey Wonderly told how he came 
to hit upon racing as a subject for magazine 
stories. 

“Tt is a business with .which I am 
familiar from the ground up,” he declared, 
“but perhaps because I was so ‘close’ to it 
all my life I never realized its possibilities 
for fiction until I stumbled across an article 
in the Times Book Review. MHerein an 
English racing novel was reviewed and the 
venture made that it would prove as popu- 
lar with the American public as these Eng- 
lish racing stories usually were over here. 
When I saw this, in the vernacular, I sat 
up and took notice. It seemed to me that 
if these English racing yarns were popular 
in America, that an American racing yarn 
ought to stand a chance, especially in the 
face of the difference of the American and 
English turf. I made inquiries and found 
there was very little fiction of this sort 
written in this country; but later when I 
spoke to an editor about such yarns, he 
answered there was nothing to it; a writer 
couldn’t interest magazine readers in the 
subject. Yet I received about forty letters 
after ‘Field Lilies’ appeared in the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine and was later syndi- 
cated in the Sunday newspapers, many of 
them from people in the Middle West who 
had never seen a real thoroughbred, or a 
real race, and yet who expressed them- 
selves as ‘crazy’ about the sport. That 
was my answer, that and my sales.” 


When he grew too large for the saddle, 
W. Carey Wonderly decided to try his for- 
tunes on the stage, and like many another 
stepped from the church choir to musical 
comedy. The play was called “The Gay 


Musician,” and it showed in New York at 
Wallack’s Theatre many, many years ago. 
But in the theatrical profession there are 
such things as summer lay-offs, and when 
the engagement came to an end, and he 
was without funds, Wonderly returned to 
his home in Baltimore. It was there 
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during the summer that he wrote and sold 
his first story, “His Shipmate, Miss Dane,” 
which was published in “The Smart Set.” 

Mr. Wonderly says he didn’t regard his 
literary efforts seriously then, and whi‘e 
he sold two more yarns to The Smart Set, 
and one to The Red Book, he was eager 
to get back on the stage, which he hoped 
to make his career. 

He was seventeen at this time and tells 
an amusing incident relative to those days. 

“The late Norman Boyer was connected 
with The Smart Set at that time,” said Mr. 
Wonderly, “and after his magazine had 
published several of my yarns, he wrote 
to me that he was coming to Baltimore to 
visit friends, and while here, would come 
to see me. I was extremely sensitive of 
my youth at the time, and my family did 
the rest. My father, I remember, warned 
me if Mr. Boyer, or any real editor, for 
that matter, ever got a peep at me, it would 
mean the end of my literary efforts in the 
major magazines. ‘Mr. Boyer will advise 
you to send your stuff to The Youth’s Com- 
panion in the future,’ said my father. 
Whether he meant it or not I can’t say, but 
I do know I was careful to be away from 
home when Norman Boyer called to 
see me.” 

It wasn’t until after Wonderly met Ray 
Long, then editor of The Red Book, and 
did a lot of things for his magazines that 
he gave up all idea of a stage career. Be- 
cause he knows the theatrical business, 
many of his best-liked stories have been 
written about plays and players, and 
among this number is “Wednesday At 
Five,” published in Ainslee’s on this side 
of the water, in the Pall Mall Magazine in 
England, and made into a successful vaude- 
ville sketch for Margaret Murray. Mr. 
Wonderly is likewise the author of “Sun- 
shine,” played by Mattie Keene on the 
Keith Circuit, and of “The St. Aubyn 
Rose,” from a story in Pearson’s Magazine, 
for the late Edwin Arden. 

Another story told of W. Carey Won- 
derly is of how he went out to a Fort Lee 
studio to see about a scenario for Creighton 
Hale, was kept waiting in the yard until a 
director happened along and picked him 
for an extra in a feature being made at the 
time; of how Wonderly worked for a week 
at five dollars a day in the picture and then 
went home with sufficient material to write 
a cinema series for a popular magazine. 
Only this spring this author spent several 
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W. CAREY WONDERLY. 


CAREY WONDERLY is a writer whose stories are appearing 

e in many of the popular magazines. His work is not confined 

to stories, however, for, as he himself says, he has written 

“everything’”—everything from a joke to a novel. His first novel, “The 

World to Live In,” was published about eighteen months ago. Before 

it had been on the stands ten days the picture rights were sold to 
Famous Players for Alice Brady. 
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days with a circus, gathering material for 
a series for Telling Tales, which will be 
published under the title “Children of the 
Big Top.” 

Asked to tell something about how he 
worked, Mr. Wonderly said that he did all 
of his writing in the morning; that since 
he couldn’t read his own hand after it was 
done, he used a typewriter, and then could 
get along only with an Oliver. 

“T have had this Oliver practically ever 
since I started in to write,” he declared. 
“At first I rented it for so much a month; 
then I bought it, by the dollar down system ; 
and since then it has been repaired and re- 
built and pretty much everything else, but 
it’s the same old machine, and with my dog, 
a real honest-to-goodness friend.” 

W. Carey Wonderly modestly declares 
that he has written “everything” in the last 
ten years. What is more important, he has 
sold his wares. 

“T have written evérything from*a- joke 
to a novel, from a poem to a motion picture 
scenario, from an article on tuberculosis in 
Maryland for Health and Life to a bed- 
room comedy for the Shuberts.” Moffat, 
Yard issued his first novel, “The World to 
Live In,” about eighteen months ago, and 
before the book had been on the stands a 
week the picture rights were sold to 
Famous Players for Alice Brady. Speak- 
ing of this, Mr. Wonderly was reminded 
of the fact that more than a half dozen 
years ago he wrote the first-three reel pic- 
ture for Kalem that Alice Joyce, now the 
famous Vitagraph star, ever made. The 
title was “The Girl From the Music Hall.” 
and he furnished the continuity as well, 
all for the munificent sum of sixty dollars! 

Since those early days his screened work 
has included stories for Alice Lake, 
Dorothy Phillips, Blanche Sweet, Alma 
Rubens, William Desmond, Bryant Wash- 
burn, Alice Calhoun, Mary MacLaren, 
Dorothy Gish, Effie Shannon and Niles 
Welch, Olive Thomas and many others. 
With the exception of the Bryant Wash- 
burn story, which was an original, all of 
these photoplays have been made from pub- 
lished fiction in the popular magazines. “I 
have an agent who takes care of this end of 
the game for me; an agent is best, especially 
for a young writer, or one living outside 
of New York, he added. 

Mr. Wonderly says he works as if he 
were working for somebody else—a boss. 
He works only five days a week, and then 


on'y from eight in the morning until one 
in the afternoon. “But during that time 
I’m working,” he adds. “I like it, like it 
better than the stage, and somehow or other 
I’m not at all sorry that I grew too tall and 
too heavy to be a race-rider. After I have 
written a story on my typewriter, I go over 
it with a lead pencil and make changes and 
corrections; then my kid brother is ready 
to make a fresh copy for the magazines. 
It’s a great way to work and every manu- 
script gets practically three revisions.” 

W. Carey Wonderly declares that swim- 
ming is his favorite recreation, that he 
boasts no favorite author, but likes Charlie 
Chaplin best of the entertainers; that he 
has never read Dickens or Thackeray and 
likes Puccini’s the best of the operas, while 
ham and cabbage is to his mind the food of 
the gods. 





IT’S A WISE AUTHOR THAT 
KNOWS HIS OWN SCREEN 
CHILD 


The author today occupies a position of 
considerable importance in motion-picture 
circles—in comparision, that is, with his 
position of a few years ago. Gouverneur 
Morris reached this conclusion after watch- 
ing a showing of “Ace of Hearts,” one of 
his new photoplays written directly for the 
screen, which, incidentally, was filmed al- 
most exactly as written. To illustrate the 
changed conditions, Mr. Morris related his 
experience in selling for the first time the 
screen rights to one of his stories. 

“IT was told, after selling it,” said he, 
“to think no more about it, and that I wouid 
be surprised at the picture it would make. 

“T was! 

“The night of its preview I arrived late, 
so that I missed seeing the title and case 
of the picture that was being shown. ! 
wondered if I had missed: mine or if it 
would be run later. 

“At the end of the picture I stepped to 
the box office and inquired: ‘When will 
Mr. Morris’ film be shown?’ 

““We’ve just finished running it,’ was 
the answer!” 





’*TIs GREAT, indeed, to climb the ladder 
of success by leaps and bounds, but ’tis also 
sad to fall to the bottom from the top step. 
So ’tis better to make the climb with hard 
knocks and be able to maintain your bal- 
ance when the top step is reached.—W’, 
Peter Schramm. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


BREAKING IN 


A Word of Encouragement to Those Who ‘Are 
Striving for Recognition in the Literary Field 


By Frank Dorrance Hopley 


YOUNG man who had never had any 
of his work published, came to me the 
other day and asked seriously, “What tools 
must 1 use to break through that adamant 
door that leads to the editorial sanctum?” 
He thought that the question would be 
difficult one to answer, but it wasn’t. 
“You want to know how to break in 
rejoined. 
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writer I know, to compose a piece, and call 
it “The March of the Manuscripts.” Can’t 
you see them all over the land, those manu- 
scripts, marching into the editor’s office, 
and turning around and marching home 
again, to be greeted, not as was the prodigal 
when he returned, with rejoicing, but with 
looks of dismay? I can, for I have often 
seen this sad procession come down the 
street and enter my door, day after day, 


“Yes, that’s it,” he said. “How can I 


break in? How did 
you break in?” 

“By using three 
tools,’ I answered. 
“Perseverance—Faith 
—Sense.” 

Then I told him: 

You can “break in’ 
if you really want to; 
if you will pay the 
price. 

But unless you have 
the perseverance of a 
Michael Angelo, who 
kept a block of mar- 
ble in his bedroom 
that he might work 


,’ 





Have Faith 


Have faith in your ability to write, and 
above all have faith in your stories. There 
are some stories which I write which I don’t 
care much about after they are finished, and 
I am not surprised if they don’t sell. But 
the majority of them I believe in, and even 
though they are knocked by the editors, 
laughed at by my friends, who are firmly con- 
vnced that they know a good story when 
they see one, I keep them going. 

There was an item in one of the magazines 
some time ago of an author whose story sold 
on the 200th submission. It had been going 
the rounds for seven years, and he had paid 
out over fifty dollars in postage. When 
asked why he had kept it going so long, he 
said simply, “I believed it was a good story.” 
He had faith in it and faith won. 


until I was sick of 
the sight. But I 
whipped them, like 
naughty children, and 
sent them out again, 
and at last, one after 
the other, they failed 
to return! 

Will this procession 
end for you? It will, 
but only —and_ this 
brings me to the first 
tool I want to give 
you—if you have per- 
severance. 

Perseverance is the 
greatest thing in the 
world to overcome 


on it in the night, 
when he could not 








obstacles. The man 





sleep; unless you pos- 

sess the patience of a Geradini, who prac- 
ticed twelve hours a day for twenty years 
on the violin; or the determination to get 
things right that clutched the soul of 
Euripides, who once spent three days writ- 
ing three lines,—don’t write. It is a waste 
of time. 

In the first place, you are not going to 
sell your first story the first time out, as 
did Mr. Thursday, so you might as well 
give up that idea if you have it. You are 
going to write and write, and send out your 
stories, if you are persistent, and see them 
come back, one after the other, with a 
clocklike regularity that suggests a pro- 
cession. 

Some day I am going to ask a music 


or woman who per- 
sists will get there in time, there is no 
doubt about it. 

Webster defines the verb “To Persist’ 
as “having staying qualities.” There you 
are! Nothing more need be said. If yo 
have “staying qualities” you will win. Te 
stay on the writing job when it seems that 
you haven’t a chance; to keep on writing 
when your friends tell you that you are 
wasting your time, and that writers aré 
born and not made; to keep right at it whe 
the manuscripts keep coming back day afte 
day, and to snatch time to write when yout 
day is so filled with other duties, perhaps 
that it seems well-nigh impossible to find 
time for literary work. 

One of the members of The Writers 
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Club in New York is a school-teacher. If 
you have ever been one you will know what 
that means. She is a very busy woman, 
but she has the urge to write. So every 
morning she gets up as the hands of the 
clock reach five-thirty and writes for two 
hours before breakfast, and because of that 
perseverance she is making good. 

Would you rise that early in the morn- 
ing to write if you didn’t have the time 
otherwise? If not, you haven’t the real 
writing urge, and you cannot consistently 
icomplain if you are slow to “break in.” 

“Tt’s a great life if you don’t weaken,’ 
but that is the trouble, so many weaken and 

re cast down because success doesn’t an- 
iswer right away when called. 
| If a story comes back after being out to 
thalf a dozen places, they say, ““What’s the 

se?” and they don’t send it out again. And 
right here let me say that I believe this is 
he greatest stumbling block to literary suc- 
icess—the habit of many writers, especially 
eginners, to retire their MSS. when they 
ave been rejected but a few times. 
| It was Mary Roberts Rinehart, I believe, 
Fwho once said “Success in literature is 
nerely a matter of postage’ — meaning 
ithereby, don’t park your manuscripts, but 
keep them on the road. 

I wish I could write in letters of flame 
ithe words “No manuscript is ever sold by 
lying in the desk. . If you want to sell you 
must “keep ‘em goin’. eT here, per- 
haps, I may be pardoned, if | become per- 
sonal. 
| When my own mail comes in the morn- 
ing, if there are any rejected manuscripts 
in it—and there generally are—those manu- 
scripts are readdressed to other magazines 
land are on their way again inside of half 
jan hour. 1 know just where I want to send 
them, for I have previously made a list, 
when I sent out the manuscript the first 
ime. Recently I sold a story on its thirty- 
fourth trip, and that was because I believed 
it was a good story and should sell some- 
where, and kept it going. This brings me 
to my second tool, which must work hand 
in hand with the first: 

Faith: Have faith in your ability to 

rite, and above all, have faith in your 

i There are some stories which I 
write which I don’t care much about after 
hey are finished, and I am not surprised 
if they don’t sell. But the majority of them 
in, and even though they are 

knocked by the editors, laughed at by my 
friends, who are firmly convinced that they 


know a good story when they see one, I 
keep them going. 

There was an item in one of the maga- 
zines some time ago of an author whose 
story sold on the 200th submission. It had 
been going the rounds for seven years, and 
he had paid out over fifty dollars in post- 
age. When asked why he had kept it going 
so long, he said simply, “I believed it was 
a good story.” He had faith in it, and 
faith won. 

Apply the .acid test to that story that 
doesn’t sell. Does it entertain? Is it well 
told? Is the plot fresh and not a rehash 
of a story that appeared in the “Noah’s Ark 
Gazette?’ Are the characters well drawn 
and lifelike? If so, keep it going, and it 
will sell eventually. 

It is said that there are but twelve per- 
sons in the world who understand Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity. Perhaps there 
are an equal number who can tell us why 
it is that a story has to, oftentimes, go the 
rounds of the editorial offices before it is 
sold. Why couldn’t it have been sent to 
the office that purchased it, first of all, and 
save all the postage and worry? I don’t 
know myself, but that seems to be the usual 
procedure, so the only way, if you have a 
story you have faith in, is to keep it on the 
march. I have my own theory, however, 
why this is, which brings me to the third 
tool, to be used for “breaking in,” which is 

Sense: An editor said to me the other 
day, “It is no crime to fail, but it is a crime 
to set your mark too low.” Very good! I 
agree with him, but that doesn’t mean that 
you should send a 2,500 word sex story to 
the Saturday Evening Post, because, firstly, 
the Post doesn’t print 2,500 word stories; 
and, secondly, it doesn’t print sex stuff, and 
is not going to make an exception when it 
sees your offering. 

Send your stories where they are likely 
to sell, not where you wish they would sell. 

That may be the reason why some stories 
have to travel so far before they find a rest- 
ing place—they are not sent to the maga- 
zines to which they are adapted. 

A friend of mind, about a year ago, wrote 
a story with the idea in mind of sending 
it to a particular magazine. When he had 
finished it, for some reason, he changed 
his mind. 

“T think I'll take a shot at the Post with 
it,” he said, and then added that sage remark 
that is so overworked that it long ago be- 
came fatigued, “you never can tell.” 

But if he only had used a little sense, he 
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could have told. The story had no more 
chance of being taken by the Post, or by 
the next ten magazines to which he sent 
it than an ice-cream freezer would have of 
being sold to a Greenlander. The other 
day he sent the story to the magazine for 
which he intended it when he wrote it, and 
he got a check within forty-eight hours. 

“But,” protested my young friend, “should 
one never try for the big magazine?” 

Certainly, that is the aim of all writers— 
the big magazine. But when you try for 
the “big” magazines, try with “big” stuff, 
not with “little” stuff. Send them your 
best stories, if they are of the kind and 
length which that particular magazine 
prints, and keep pounding at them, with 
these kind of stories until they take one. 
And when they do, don’t dump on them all 
the old stories that you have on hand. Don’t 
spoil your chances in that way for future 
sales. 

Horse-sense is a great thing to have, even 


by humans, but it is astonishing how little| 
of it some people possess when it comes to) 
sending out their stories. Unless you pos- 
sess it, however, the job of “breaking in” 
is going to be a difficult one. 

The writer of this article has to his credit, 
as part time work, over thirty published 
stories, besides many editorials and articles. 

This small success was not attained be- 
cause he is especially brilliant; not for the 
reason that he has a peculiarly fascinating 
manner of narration; or that the plots of 
his stories are unique. 

Nothing of the sort! It is simply be- 
cause he has kept his manuscripts on the 
march, through stormy weather and fine, 
and has never allowed them to rest until 
they have found a permanent abiding place 
in some editor’s sanctum. You can accom- 
plish the same result if you will use the 
three tools— 


Perseverance—Faith—Sense. 


i 


“WOULD RATHER BE A WRITER OF GOOD — 
STORIES THAN ANYTHING ELSE.” : 


An interview with Katharine Haviland Taylor 
Author of “Yellow Scap” and “The Second Mrs. Clay.” 


WAS born in Mankato, Minnesota, and 

can readily imagine that there was no 
cradle waiting for me, but that I was lulled 
to sleep on a pile of my father’s books, 
which always overflowed cases, no matter 
how many the cases were. 

There were always books and books and 
books, and sermons; for my father bought 
the first and made the second. He was a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and toward .the end of his life 
began to write. Practically everything he 
wrote was taken by the Atlantic Monthly, 
and after his death assembled in book form 
under the title of “Mr. Squem and Some 
Male Triangles.” 

If I could give an idea of my little girl 
life, I think it would be interesting. I was 
sick a good deal and never attended public 
school. I had intermittent tutors, gover- 
nesses and short intervals of private schools. 
3ut these were broken interludes, and for 
the most part I read, (my father always 
read to me) assembled as I could, did just 
what I liked and, in spite of a none too 


strong little body, had a delightful time 
living. The result of this self-gov- 
erned education is exceedingly lumpy. The 
necessity of balancing my cash account turns 
me pale, and if there were no dictionaries, 
I’d have to go out of this business, or in- 
vent my own spelling ‘methods. Moderr 
languages are less difficult for me than any- 
thing else, and at various times I have beer 
intrigued by Spanish, French and Italian 
I like Spanish best, because it is easiest. 

When I was about seventeen I sufferec 
a rebellion against reading; I found it de; 
pressing to want a fluffy pink frock, to wanj 
it very much, and to find that I couldn’ 
have it because a limp leather edition oj 
Kipling had just been issued. I remembet 
walking into the Rectory living room of 
one occasion, to see my family around th¢ 
table, very much absorbed in new book; 
which were piled high. I stopped at the 
door, began to weep, and, as I moppe¢ 
away my tears, murmured unsteadily 
“Oh, damn! I did want a new hat!” 

But I didn’t get it. Instead, I becamy 
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part in a discussion which involved Amer- 
ica’s energetic idiom. 

A little while after this my father decided 
that we would go abroad, go to stay quite 
a while—in fact, as long as we wanted to; 
so he borrowed money and we departed. 
We lived in Florence—because of its pic- 
tures we stayed there longest; we lived in 
London, and we traveled through France, 
Switzerland and Italy. When we reached 
England, we settled down in London and 
didn’t travel far from that spot, none of 
us being good walkers, and after we had 
thoroughly combed London, we decided 
that we might as well go home. . . . No 
| people ever had a better time than did we 
on that trip of nineteen-twelve and thirteen. 
| At twenty I began to write. I had always 
' kept a diary, and writing is my most natu- 
ral expression, and so it came fairly easily. 
fF What made me do this, I don’t know, unless 
| it was the fact that I needed something to 
| fill my life and was exceedingly bored by 
social activities. 

The Curtis Company took the serial 
| rights of my first book and ran a prize con- 
test about it, the question being whether 
h new writers were as acceptable as the old, 
fand what the readers thought of my 
) “Cecilia of the Pink Roses.” This brought 
| thousands of letters which were just as 
nice as could be, and, of course, I was very 
| happy. 

“Cecilia of the Pink Roses” was issued in 
§ 1917, and since then I have published “Bar- 

bara of Baltimore” and “Yellow Soap,” 
) and have two books accepted which are as 
i yet unpublished. I have written and sold 
i some sixty short stories; and the things 
i which I hope are poems pay my business 
f expenses. I think I like writing poems the 
i best. They are so quickly done, and are 
iso much a part of inspiration, while stories 
i drag, test my patience—which is exceed- 
i ingly short—and become thought-out, meas- 

ured, balanced things. 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien took a short 
i story of mine for a department he ran in 
! The Bookman and gave me two stars for 
# that same story in “The Best Short Stories 
fof 1918.” I like writing more than any- 
ithing else in the whole world; I would 
rather be a writer of good stories than any- 
! thing else; I am trying, with all my soul, 
# to become one. 
| I like drawing and modelling, and I don’t 
f model very badly. I play the piano with 
f one finger and enjoy it lots. I work about 


eight hours every day and have enough 
energy to run a Ford up Pike’s Peak. I 
lack social polish and always say the wrong 
things. I will not go to women’s parties. 
I wear a flat, Pennsylvania A in my vocab- 
ulary, and shake hands on the level and 
with all my hand. People seem to think 
that I have a good, even disposition, but I 
haven’t; I only keep it confined. 





KEEPING TRACK OF MARKET 
CONDITIONS 
By N. Brytiion Facin. 

To have accurate knowledge of the liter- 
ary market is of inestimable value in re- 
ducing the number of rejection slips one 
receives. Market conditions change so 
frequently and radically that it is pretty 
difficult to keep track of them unless some 
special system of following them up is 
used. 

I have found the following system very 
helpful: I have a loose-leaved note-book, 
indexed properly, in which I jot down all 
the information I can get regarding any 
publication I come across. But one page 
is devoted .to any one publication; if more 
space is needed, I use the other side. On 
top of the page I put the name and ad- 
dress of the publication, then the type of 
material it uses, length, form, and rate of 
compensation. These entries are verified 
at frequent intervals and additional infor- 
mation added and dead markets weeded 
out. This is done in two ways: First, by 
going through the various writers’ maga- 
zines that come to my attention each 
month; second, by obtaining sample copies 
of various periodicals or looking them 
through in the public library. The habits 
of accepting and rejecting submitted ma- 
terial, of those periodicals with which I 
have had dealings, are entered on the re- 
spective pages assigned them, so that, in 
the case of timely article, I may know 
whether I can afford to send such article 
to a particular periodical and risk a chance 
of selling it somewhere else. 

This system could probably be expanded 
to better advantage by using a card file, in- 
stead of the loose-leaved note-book, but I 
find that in any ordinary case, where writ- 
ing is not particularly heavy and covering 
a number of technical fields, the note-bock 
is more convenient, because it can be carried 
around in the pocket and used as occasion 
arises—in the library, office, or any other 
place away from home. 
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CASHING IN ON THE OTHER FELLOW’S ADS 
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By D. G. Baird. 
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HE old saying that “It pays to adver- 
tise” is true in more than one respect. 
It certainly pays the business men who do 
the advertising ; it may pay the public who 
read the advertisements and take advantage 
of what they offer, and it pays the free 
lance who tells the trade journals what 
dealers are advertising and how they are 
doing it. 

Not only so, but the writer who keeps a 
watchful eye on the advertisements which 
appear from day to day in his local papers 
will soon learn “Who’s Who” in the busi- 
ness circles of his town or city, and will in 
this way be guided in his search for ma- 
terial. Advertising has come to stay, and 
it is safe to say that not many firms in any 
line of business are doing very much with- 
out the aid of printer’s ink. Those who are 
continually running vigorous advertise- 
ments are, at any rate, aggressive; and ed- 
itors of trade periodicals have a special 
fondness for articles about aggressive deal- 
ers in their fields. 

Last, but by no means least, by investi- 
gating the causes of advertisements, the 
free lance will often stumble onto un- 
dreamed-of material that will bring in un- 
dreamed-of checks from undreamed-of 
sources. 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS FROM A SINGLE AD. 


For example: In glancing through the 
advertisements in my daily paper one eve- 
uing last year my eye was caught by an 
attractive cut of a local church, appearing in 
conjunction with an advertisement. A 
jeweler of my city was using this means 
t» feature his line of engraved wedding 
rings. Featuring the cut of a church in 

1 advertisement was, of course, very un- 
usual, and I reached for the shears at once, 

aking a note of the dealer’s name and 

ldress also. 

“Why don’t you go and see Moore?” this 

weler asked when I approached him on 

e subject of how he had come to adopt 
“ich an unusual theme. 

“Sure!” I agreed heartily, “but who’s 

oore et 

It developed that “Moore” was the ad- 


vertising manager for the manufacturers 
of the engraved wedding rings and the nan 
who had conceived the idea of featuring 
the cut of a church in connection with his 
advertising. The manufacturers were fur- 
nishing eiectros of famous churches to their 
dealers, but, as these churches were located 
in other cities, the local jeweler had de- 
termined to advertise churches in his own 
city and had secured pen-and-ink sketches 
of all the principal places of worship and 
was running a different one each week dur- 
ing the summer. The factory was located 
in the city and I could run out to it in 
fifteen minutes’ time. 

I did. I found Moore, a very affable 
young man, who was more than willing to 
give me any assistance he could. He told 
me of how he had conceived the idea and 
of the success that dealers all over the coun- 
try were having in popularizing his par- 
ticular make of wedding rings. Then he 
told me that he was using the same thing 
in his national advertising and showed me 
full-page color proofs that were being 
featured in the national magazines. 

I had expected to get merely an article 
for a jewelers’ magazine, but when Moore 
began talking about his national advertis- 
ing I immediately interrupted with: “Here, 
how about an article for Printer’s Ink on 
your national campaign?” He admitted 
that such a write-up would please him very 
much and proceeded to give me the ma- 
terial. 

Then, when I had put my note book into 
my pocket and was about to take my leave, 
he called to another gentleman in an ad- 
joining room and introduced me to the gen- 
eral manager of the factory, asking him to 
tell me something about their system of in- 
dustrial democracy. The latter complied 
and began rattling off a lot of information 
about what I believe to be the most nearly 
perfect arrangement between management 
and men that I have ever seen. 

Once more I reached for my well-filled 
note book. “Hold on till I get that down,” 
I exclaimed, “that sounds like good stuff 
for Factory Magazine!” And it was. So 
good was it, in fact, that the editor of 
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Factory promptly sent a check for $42 
for it. 

Printer’s Ink cut my article on the com- 
pany’s national campaign pretty liberally — 
as they usually do—but paid me two cents 
a word for what they used; The Keystone 
promptly accepted the article on the local 
jeweler’s campaign; the Retail Public Led- 
ger took a short article on the unique ad- 
vertising feature ; and the results from Fac- 
tory have already been stated. 

All from clipping and investigating a 
single advertisement! The interviews and 
the work of writing the articles took about 
a full day’s time all together, and my re- 
ceipts were approximately $75.00. 

For THE FURNITURE JOURNALS. 

Of all retailers the furniture dealers are 
probably the heaviest advertisers, with the 
one exception of the large department 
stores. The furniture merchant has ex- 
pensive goods for sale, his crowds of 
customers are usually rather small, and he 
can afford to go to unusual lengths to bring 
the people to his store. The result is that 
they are continually devising new schemes 
for getting business and advertising these 
schemes in the local papers—and I am kept 
busy supplying three furniture trade jour- 
nals with the material thus created every 
month. 

As examples of the kind of material I 
get from this field, I might mention several 
articles that I have written during the past 
month or so. 

One store in my town recently ran a cut 
of their price tag in connection with their 
advertisement, a tag, on one side of which 
was a guarantee that the article bearing 
the tag was offered at a cheaper price than 
the same goods could be bought from any 
other store in the city. Furniture Age paid 
me $18.00 for the article. 

Another store advertised that on the re- 
maining days of that week they would 
photograph free all babies brought to the 
store by their parents. The check hasn’t 
arrived yet, but it will be for at least $15.00. 

Still another furniture establishment ad- 
vertised that on a certain day they would 
have workmen actually upholstering furni- 
ture in their own windows. The article 
brought twelve dollars. 

Not all furniture stores carry stoves, so 
when I saw that one firm in my town ad- 
vertised that they are the largest stove deal- 
ers in the state, I naturally investigated. A 
check for $21.00 was my reward. 


Another furniture store in my city has 
gone into the pipeless-furnace business—a 
new line. They ran some very appealing 
advertisements in the local papers during 
the winter and I was, of course, interested, 
notwithstanding the fact that my home is 
equipped with a very serviceable furnace 
of the pipe variety. While investigating 
this I learned that a hardware store in 
the city was also handling pipeless furnaces, 
and the two resu!ting articles netted me 
nearly forty dollars. 

There is one very large furniture store 
in my city that gets off some kind of 
“stunt” a!most every week. In the last 
three months I[ have written five articles 
on this one store and every article has sold 
for a cent a word, with two dollars each 
for photographs, the first time out—and | 
am still writing about them. 

Noticing some unusually distinctive ad- 
vertisements in the rotogravure section of 
the Sunday papers recently led me to one 
of the most exclusive furniture establish- 
ments in the city. The manager was ‘very 
glad to give me any information I desired 
and to supply a host of photographs, and 
the article brought me a check for $21.50. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR THE R. P. L. 

The Retail Public Ledger is an excellent 
market for articles based on unusual adver- 
tising, and I placed a great deal of such 
material with Mr. Taft, the affable editor 
of this paper. 

Some time ago, for example, I happened 
to notice a little one-inch announcement in 
a hardware store’s advertisement, saying 
that an indoor golf school was in operation 
in the store. I really didn’t know just how 
such material would take, but I went after 
it anyway. No photographs of the school 
were available, but on receipt of the arti- 
cle Mr. Taft wired me to have some made 
and send him the bill, which, of course, 
I did. 

The florists of my city recently organized 
for purposes of co-operation buying, adver- 
tising, selling, and mutual helpfulness and 
began running weekly advertisements under 
the name of the “Community Flower 
Shops.” It seems to be an excellent organ- 
ization, and Mr. Taft assured me that it is 
exactly the kind of material the R. P. L. 
wants. 

Mr. Taft, by the way, is one of the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SCENES FROM “REPUTATION.” 


a,” gmail with Priscilla Dean as the star, is one of the big pictures of the 
year. The play was adapted from Edwina Levin’s story, “False Colors,” which 
appeared originally in Ainslce’s. Writers will be interested in knowing that after 
seeing her story on the screen, Miss Levin conceived the idea of developing the plot 
into a full length novel. The story will be published in this form in the near future. 
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TUDLATO TEETH 








ATM AL 
IX 


O art is complete until it has become 
practical. 

Art should be beautiful—in thouglit, con- 
ception, purpose, suggestion or form. It 
may be beautiful in all of these; it must be 
beautiful in at least one of these. 


There is a common misconception among 
some writers that the photoplay must be 
oh-so-beautiful on one and all occasions. 
The result has been the saccharinely sweet 
and sticky photoplays that governed the 
market for years. Hence the Pollyanna 
plays that oozed sentimentality over the 
screen for so long. They were all alike— 
taffy curls, doll faces, much gladness, 
childish antics, many feet of cute animals 
and babies. They all harped on the same 
string, which was sympathetic rather than 
human. 

Above all things photodrama must be 
human, or it is not the real thing. And 
to be thoroughly human it must itself delve 
into human life. Life is not made up of 
unmitigated cuteness—than heaven! Life 
is as varied, as we have hinted, as the vari- 
ous units that make up humanity and the 
myriad complications involved in their re- 
lationships. Take your own personality— 
it is made up of more moods, fancies, pas- 
sions and inspirations than we can possibly 
count. The function of drama is to reflect 
them all at one time or another. Life’s 
sad moments are usually more beautiful 
than its glad moments. Gladness is just 
an ebullient nervous affection of the spirit. 
It has no particular significance or bearing 
on life. A person who goes around being 
glad all the time is a trifle abnormal and 
rather a bore when he invades the sanctity 
of another’s sorrow. Not that the grouch 
is preferable to the glad-hound, but there 
are moments and hours when they are both 
detrops. 

I found myself thinking many of the 
above thoughts when I was called upon to 
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PHOTODRAMA 
A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase of 
Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Former Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; Author of more than 
50 Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” 








“The Feature Photoplay,’”’ etc. = 
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A CoMPLETE EXAMPLE OF PLOTTING. 


write the Photoplay Synopsis that finally 
became “The Mate of the Sally Ann.” 

“The Mate of the Sally Ann” was pro- 
duced with Mary Miles Minter in the title- 
star role—but it was not written for her. 
Thereby hangs a tale. 

During the period that the story was con- 
ceived there were many fly-by-night com- 
panies producing photoplays. At least 
every week someone with a bank roll dis- 
covered a new star in the screen horizon. 
I was in live touch with practically all the 
producing companies then. I was writing 
practically no stories and sending them out 
promiscuously, except in the cases where 
I had written a play with a star in mind 
and it was not accepted. When a company 
wanted me to write a photoplay for them, 
they sent for me. I would go to see them 
and meet the star and see what she was 
doing and how she did it. I say “she,” 
for in those days the stars were invariably 
of the female sex. 

Then I would talk with the director or 
manager who would tell me what kind of 
play he wanted. 

I should advise the student-writer to fol- 
low these points closely, if he would dis- 
cover some of the reasons why his super 
manuscripts proved not so unacceptable as 
undesirable. Play producers, photoplay 
producers and story publishers want what 
they want when they want it. Each has a 
program he wants to carry out. Some- 
times he is wise in adhering to it, some- 
times it is doubtful if he is wise. For in- 
stance, the distributor in former days was 
set upon change of scene each time. If a 
star had just done a mountain scene, then 
by all means she must be sent to the sea- 
shore for her next photoplay outing. Then 
her next would have to be set in the city, 
the next down on the farm, the next a 
“Western,” and soon. The play was some- 
what incidental to the setting. 
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I was sent for-then, this time, by The 
Vandyck Photoplay Company—lI think it 
was called. Here I was introduced to their 
“star’—Jean Sothern. Well, Miss Sothern 
was the typical product of the day. She 
had large, round eyes, yellow curls and had 
all the earmarks of an ingenue, particularly 
as to mental caliber. I asked if she could 
do heavy stuff. I was told to go slow in 
this particular as she had not developed yet. 
Recent newspaper columns furnish the fact 
that the poor girl has since received severe 
training in this regard. 

It always seemed pathetic to me to inter- 
view these pathetic little morsels of hu- 
manity who were snatched out of some 
simple environment where they may have 
lived and loved to some purpose and then 
made to try to suggest the majesty of the 
stars! Poor little misfits! But who 
wouldn’t try even to be a star for a recom- 
pense per year oftentimes greater than that 
of the Chief Executive of this Great Re- 
public ? 

Miss Sothern had just done this or that 
so, contrary to my own wish in the matter, 
| was compelled to give her something that 
smacked salt of the sea. 

Filled with the shortcomings of all stars 
of this type, I went home to wrestle with 
my problem. Part of the plan is not to 
make them ever appear ridiculous. This is 
a difficult task in side-stepping. 

It has always been against my principles 
to dope a plot with too much sugar and 
molasses; to be sure, astute directors have 
seen to it that they could put it in without 
iny assistance whatever on my part, so 
vhat’s the odds? 

However, here’s my problem and how am 

going to solve it? I had received the 
sual admonition that the star must be 
‘dressed up” before the play is over. For 
is much as even old-time tinsel stars loved 
o be cute and cut up antics in odd cos- 
umes they demanded that the audience be 
ure and see how beautiful they really were 
or before they were only shamming!— 
efore the audience went home. In other 

ords, they insisted on revealing the ac- 
ress regardless of the exigencies of the 
lay. 

Again, I must use the old formula of 
rags to riches.” Mary Pickford had es- 
ablished the vogue, hence there was noth- 
ng else to do, since Mary’s pictures were 
lways a success, therefore, why shouldn’t 
ier imitators be likewise? One reason why 


Mary Pickford most always succeeds is 
because she is a fine actress—they had not 
always taken this fact into account. And 
it is quite important, tod. Aside from the 
fact that Mary has prostituted her fine art 
so often to the lure of the “glad” girls with 
their taffy curls and their gushing senti- 
mentality—but that is another story. 

A Complete Example of Plotting article 


will be concluded in the next number. 
* * * ok * * * 


THE MATE OF THE SALLY ANN 


A Comedy-Drama with Ingenue Lead 
in 5 Parts 


Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


By 
SYNOPSIS 


Part II. 


THE LANDLUBBER’s CaRousAL—Continued. 

Sally has unconsciously touched the 
deepest chord in his heart. A liveried ser- 
vant has approached and bowed. Sally 
gravely bows in return and when the 
servant is dismissed Sally asks, “Is this a 
castle and are you the admiral?” He then 
turns and tells her that he is just a lonely, 
lonely person like herself and that is why 
they are going to be such good friends. All 
sympathy over his plight, she goes to him 
and strokes his hand and they look into each 
other’s eyes and they know. Just then the 
big clock strikes and Sally is startled into 
reality and fear: “Hornpipe! It’s time 
for the Captain’s grog!” 

The Judge, puzzled, goes with her and 
Matey to the gate of his home to the utter 
amazement of the servants who know him 
only as gloom and sedateness. “Come 
again, won’t you—/lease,” are the Judge’s 
last words. 

The Captain is furiously ringing his 
bell, shouting through his hands and blus- 
tering about generally. Fortunately Sally 
slightly cuts her foot which offers an ex- 
cuse for her delay and brings out the Cap- 
tain’s true regard. The bluster fades and 
he becomes as tender as a mother in his 
moment of forgetfulness. 

Sally now sings for the first time while 
doing her work. The Captain’s ever-ready 
suspicions are roused. He decides to set 
a special dog watch on her movements, in- 
cidentally fiercely polishing his cutlass. 
He discovers her gazing often toward the 
Castle By the Sea, at which he glowers, 
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Then he discovers the miserable Matey 
after having listened to his howling again 
for half the night, avowing in the morning 
that it was “exactly like the siren that 
blowed the night afore the Davy Jones went 
down with all hands.” He shudders as he 
approaches where Matey is tethered, half 
hidden, and puts his fingers in his mouth 
and then in the air to get the way of the 
wind. 

Matey is ignominously driven away. 
Sally is furious in vain. She feels out- 
raged and rebellious and broods, finally 
resolving to go see her Admiral again. 


( To be continued in our ne.xt.) 





CHANCES FOR THE SELF-MADE 
MAN GREATER THAN EVER 


An INTERVIEW WITH WapswortTH CAMP 


™ HIS is the great age for adventures 

in success, spelling it in ‘American’ 
with the dollar mark,” said Wadsworth 
Camp, speaking of his recent book, “The 
Guarded Heights,” which Doubleday, Page 
& Company have just published. “There is 
nothing incredible or strikingly unusual in 
the story of George Morton’s climb from 
the stables of a wealthy estate to power in 
Wall Street and the social eminence of his 
former master. It’s being done every day, 
and there are many more opportunities now 
than in the good old days of Commodore 
Vanderbilt and the first John Astor.” Mr. 
Camp tapped his pencil emphatically against 
the typewriter on the corner of his desk 
and stared through the window into the 
busy offices of a wholesale firm across the 
court. For he regards authorship seriously. 
It is real work to be done in a real office, 
and not to be dallied with at home where 
the maid wants to dust and the furnace 
needs fixing. In a bare little room on the 
ninth floor of a huge office building, above 
the noise of Broadway’s crossing Fifth 
Avenue, Mr. Camp puts in eight hours a 
day at fiction making, and he says it’s fully 
as hard as selling vacuum cleaners or rail- 
road stocks. 

Hitherto it has been mystery and detec- 
tive stories, such as “The Abandoned 
Room” and “The Gray Mask,” adventures 
of young Gerth and Norah, the big chief’s 
daughter, that have engaged him, but in 


“The Guarded Heights” he undertakes a 
serious interpretation of the incongruous 
juxtaposition of the rich and the poor, the 
struggling and the successful, the radicals 
and the standpatters who are continually 
shifting place in the seething life of Amer- 
ica today. George Morton, who works his 
way through Princeton, becomes the foot- 
ball star, the president of his class, and the 
leader of the most exclusive club in college, 
is a type of which Mr. Camp writes with 
authority, for it is not many years since 
he himself was a student at Princeton, and 
he still follows the football games with 
under-graduate ardor. In fact, in one of 
the big climaxes of the story, the game 
between Princeton and Yale in which Mor- 
ton gives a touchdown to his chum, Mr. 
Camp combines two famous actual plays, 
the Strubing to Trimble touchdown in the 
Harvard-Princeton game in 1919, and the 
Shearer touchdown in the Yale-Princeton 
game of the same year. 

“Lots of people who have read “The 
Guarded Heights” protest to me that what 
George Morton did can’t be done,” com- 
mented Mr. Camp. “They quote the old 
proverb about its taking four generations 
to make a gentleman, and insist that, grant- 
ing George could get an education and make 
a fortune, he couldn’t acquire the subtle 
something labeled culture, which would 
make him acceptable to true-blooded aris- 
tocrats like Sylvia and her friends. In a 
sense this is true. George never acquired 
real culture, and recognized this himself. 
He knew it was only veneer that he was 
polishing to a high finish, but that is an- 
other element of his success, his being able 
to make veneer answer. 


ee 


George was a particularly fascinating 
study to me, because he represents the few 
men who used the war simply as an inci- 
dent to the attainment of their own ambi- 
tion. Yet even he could not come through 
it with his faith in his own personal and 
utterly selfish goal unshaken. No one could 
experience what we did without having his 
preconceived ideas radically shaken up. 
But it was the coming home that was the 
real test; pulling through the period of 
disillusion, bitterness and unrest that fol- 
lowed. When we went away American 
idealism was at its height, people were 
sacrificing, obliterating self, supporting us 
with a fervor that was little short of relig- 
ious exaltation. When we came back every- 
one had forgotten us; they didn’t want to 
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be reminded of the war or anything un- 
pleasant. They were all busy grabbing, 
speculating, spending in an orgy of mate- 
rialism that we could not understand. Our 
old acquaintances, our old surroundings 
were so changed that they were as unfa- 
miliar to us as strangers in a foreign land. 


WORDS AND POETRY 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor and Research Fellow in the University of Cincinnati. 
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I believe George Morton and his class felt 
this as strongly as any other. 

“By the way, the title of the story, ‘The 
Guarded Heights,’ means the farthest 
heights that one can reach by subduing sel- 
fishness, servility and sin, and not the ma- 
terial ones of wealth and social position.” 


CAT HUN 


DUT Le CLE 


(Continued from the August Issue.) 


HERE can be little doubt that language 

is a social instrument, designed to con- 
vey thoughts and feelings of the race; but 
it is also true that poetic diction tends to 
become more and more the expression of 
highly personal experience of the poet. 
Shelley thought to transcend mere words 
and to reveal his spirit winging through the 
middle air. Though few poets are thus 


oblivious to their medium, it is nevertheless 
certain that most poetry is a record of the 
poet’s bodily, mental, and emotional his- 


tory. We instinctively fancy the poet as 
singing in solitude, on some eminence be- 
vond the bypaths of the race. Here lies 
one distinction between the orator and the 
poet. Says John Stuart Mill: “Eloquence 
is heard; poetry is overheard. Eloquence 
supposes an audience. The peculiarity of 
poetry appears to lie in the poet’s utter 
unconsciousness of a listener. Poetry is 
feeling confessing to itself in moments of 
solitude, and embodying itself in symbols 
which are the nearest possible representa- 
tions of the feeling in the exact shape in 
which it exists in the poet’s mind.” Whether 
poetry, like other forms of art, be primarily 
. reliever of personal feelings or a com- 
munication of those feelings to others, there 
‘an be little question that the language of 
he poet is begotten of his peculiar cogni- 
ive and emotive contact with reality. “The 
oet,” maintains Thoreau, “writes the his- 
ory of his own body.” 

Individual poets have acutely developed 
physical sensibilities. Some are dominantly 
isual, some auditory; others manifest a 
actual, olfactory, or gustatory predomi- 
lance. The great poet, of course, is open 
0 all sensory stimuli, and enriches his 
‘reations by appeals to every sense. More- 


over, racial, as well as individual, poetry 
bears evidence of the poetic luxury emanat- 
ing from bodily sensations. It has been 
observed that the Greek lyric grew out of 
a “yearning movement of the whole body,” 
and that Hebrew poetry expressed prac- 
tically all emotion in bodily terms. “Anger,” 
declares Renan, “is expressed in Hebrew 
in a throng of ways, each picturesque, and 
each borrowed from physiological facts. 
Now the metaphor is taken from the rapid 
and animated breathing which accompanies 
the passion, now from heat or from boil- 
ing, now from the act of a noisy breaking, 
now from shivering. Discouragement and 
despair are expressed by the melting of the 
heart, fear by the loosening of the reins. 
Pride is portrayed by the holding high of 
the head, with the figure straight and stiff. 
Patience is a long breathing, impatience 
short breathing, desire is thirst or paleness. 
Pardon is expressed by a throng of meta- 
phors borrowed from the idea of covering, 
of hiding, of coating over the fault. In Job 
God sews up sins in a sack, seals it, then 
throws it behind him; all to signify that 
he forgets them. ; : 

“My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord; my heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God. 

“Save me, O God; for the waters are 
come into my soul. 

“T sink in deep mire, where there is no 
standing. I am come into deep waters, 
where the floods overflow me. 

“T am weary of my crying; my throat is 
dried; mine eyes fail while I wait for my 
God.” 

Spenser 
and color, 


with his Renaissance richness 
Keats with his esthetic ravish- 
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ment, Tennyson with his tenderly beautiful 
imagery, all fulfill Milton’s injunction that 
poetry be “sensuous” and “passionate.” In- 
sensuous poetry is a misnomer ; passionless 
poetry a contradiction. But sensuousness 
and passion are born of individual experi- 
ence, and we can never escape the fact that 
' the imagery and the emotion of a poem 
originate in the poet himself. 

And yet, we know that the poet, in addi- 
tion to expressing himself and making his 
words obey his every behest, does transmit 
his thoughts, does communicate something 
of what he has seen and felt. Language 
is a social medium of exchange, belonging, 
says Professor Whitney, “not to the 
individual, but to the member of society. 

What we may severally choose to 
say is not language until it be accepted and 
employed by our fellows. The whole de- 
velopment of speech, though initiated by 
the acts of individuals, is wrought out by 
the community. A solitary man 
would never frame a language. Let a child 
grow up in utter seclusion, and, however 
rich and suggestive might be the nature 
around him, however full and appreciative 
his sense of that which lay without, and 
his consciousness of that which went on 
within him, he would all his life remain 
a mute.” Language, besides being a social 
achievement, is a heritage of the race which 
the individual acquires only after long and 
persevering effort. 

But language, after all, is far from a 
perfect means of communication. Words 
were not invented in the first instance for 
the transmission of strict truth. Every 
word has its own history, carrying the 
traces of loves, hates, prejudices, fanat- 
icisms, vices, and virtues. There is a per- 
petual conflict in which words vanquish 
and are vanquished. A word changes its 
meaning from fair to foul, from foul to 
fair, from strange to commonplace, from 
commonplace to strange, regardless of its 
original meaning. It is obvious, then, how 
inaccurately expressive is a word of the 
thing itself. But from the very fact that 
words cannot be married to things, comes 
their freedom; the larger liberty of lan- 
guage grows directly out of its limitations 
as a medium. Rarely can we go to the rest 
for its meaning; in its amputation is found 
the value of a word as current coin. Les- 
sing accurately perceived that words can- 
not describe photographically; they can 
only suggest. But we are safe in postulating 


that the suggestion which penetrates depths 
beyond depths is of higher value than the 
precise exposition which describes merely 
the apparent surface of things. Such a 
point of view does not break with the 
realistic, for true art has ever been a re- 
moulding, not a photograph, of reality. 

If the ideal language of prose is unemo- 
tionally exact, that of poetry is incorrigibly 
emotional and inexact. The function of 
words in prose is to state, to name, to label ; 
the function of words in poetry is to sug- 
gest, to excite, to create. The one is a 
scientific name; the other a poetic name. 
Whereas the practical name of an object 
points from that object for purposes of 
utility, the poetic name points to the object 
and makes us see it and realize its nature 
and its implications. Yet it is precisely this 
blending of the definite and the indefinite, 
the substantial and the unsubstantial, that 
makes for the beauty of the poet’s art. “In 
the style of poetry,” says Joubert, “each 
word reverberates like the note of a.well- 
tuned lyre, and always leaves behind it a 
multitude of vibrations.” Over and above 
the literal meaning there are endless sug- 
gestions guiding the hearer’s adventures 
into the realm of words. . No poet can con- 
tinue long in the “neutral style,” where 
“gray patches” soon swallow up _ poetic 
color. He does not heed the warning of 
Horace against “purple patches,” for good 
Horace himself indulged in purple patches 
ad libitum. Even prose writers, when 
writing for emotional effect, are certain to 
make use of these warm, vibrating, sug- 
gestive words. 

Though this poetizing process may be 
applied to almost any word, there are cer- 
tain words, nevertheless, which seem inher- 
ently poetical and for which we have an 
intuitive regard. We hesitate, therefore, 
to make use of them either often or care- 
lessly. They are the peculiar possession of 
our finest moods and moments of impas- 
sioned expression. They have preserved 
their rare value, and “have not descended 
into the rabble of commonplace words or 
into connotations that would detract from 
their verbal or zxsthetic power.” Witness 
such words as “glory,” “peerless,” “gleam,” 
“forlorn,” “peril,” and “nevermore”; they 
seem to possess an innate beauty and dig- 
nity that command our respect and delight. 
This magic of words is the stimulus of 
imagination that conjures up the sights, 
sounds, and odors, the pictures, moods, and 
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passions of the poet in the hearer; and it 
is these magical symbols that re-create for 
posterity that which has passed in the mind 
of the poet. “What I may call the con- 
stant, the habitual, imagination of a true 
poet,” says E. C. Stedman, “is shown by 
his instinct for words,—those keys which 
all may clatter, and which yield their music 
to so few. He finds the inevitable word 
or phrase, unfound before, and it becomes 
classical ina moment. The power of words 
and the gift of their selection are uncom- 
prehended by writers who have all trite and 
hackneyed phrases at the pen’s end. The 
imagination begets original diction, sugges- 
tive epithets, verbs implying extended 
scenes and events, phrases which are a 
delight, and which, as we say, speak vol- 
umes, single notes which establish the dom- 
inant tone.” Mr. Max Eastman believes 
that much of the greatness and enjoyment 
of poetry springs from its power to reveal 
the essence of the subject it treats. One 
word, he says, may suffice for complete 
realization; and this realization is “the 
giving to any object, or thought, or event, 
or feeling, the name that makes its nature 
shine forth to you.” Such a conception is 
somewhat similar to that of Hegel, who 
conceives all art, as the expression of 
beauty, to be light or spirit shining through 
matter. 

Inherently poetical words are most often 
those associated with objects which arouse 
in us the feelings that are the vital spark 
of poetry, such as the stars, the sea, the 
mountains, the hosts of flowers, birds, the 
rain and the snow, sunny fields, caverns, 
clouds, and perfumes. It is the elemental 
simplicity of the permanent things of life, 
ind the abiding beauty of earth and sky, 
that touch mankind eternally. These are 
the sources of the depth, the nobility, and 
he power of Biblical poetry. Incidentally, 
ninety-seven per cent of the words of the 
King James version are derived from the 
\nglo-Saxon, and to this elémental lan- 
ruage may be attributed much of the virility 
f the English Bible. Here, indeed, is to 
e found the most splendid exemplification 
‘f Fitzgerald’s dictum that the greatest 
oetry is “a concise and simple way of say- 
ng great things.” 

But all poetry is not elemental, nor can 
ill poetic diction be simple. The poet’s 
moods are protean, ranging from the white 
glow of lyric passion to the icy invective 
of satire. Simplicity merges into com- 
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plexity, until, as Coleridge phrases it, 
“words that convey feelings, and words 
that flash images, and words of abstract 
notion, flow together, and rush on 
like a stream.” It is a mistake, therefore, 
to assume that the Anglo-Saxon word is 
inherently more poetical than words of 
foreign derivation. True, the Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables of Stevenson’s Requiem are 
eminently happy in their choice: 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


But what of the magnificent Latin polysyl- 
lables in Lady Macbeth’s 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 


And consider this brilliant linguistic hodge- 
podge : 
All these things will be specified in time, 
With strict regard to Aristotle’s rules, 
The Vade mecum of the true sublime, 
Which makes so many poets, and some fools: 
Prose poets like blank-verse, I’m fond of rime, 
Good workmen never quarrel with their tools; 
I’ve got new mythological machinery, 
And very handsome supernatural scenery. 
Byron, Don Juan. 


The fact is that poetic language may con- 
sist of every word adaptable to the widely 
varying types of poetry. Certainly, indi- 
vidual poems, by their nature, are limited 
in the words they employ; but who shall 
say that poetry itself is restricted in the 
universe of words? 


(To be continued.) 





TWO “EMINENT AUTHORS” 
NOVELIZING THEIR 
SCENARIOS 


Gertrude Atherton and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, like the other eminent authors, began 
their motion-picture careers for Goldwyn 
by making screen adaptations of novels 
already published. Now they are reversing 
the situation, and, having written an orig- 
inal story directly for filming purposes, 
each is engaged in making over this first 
scenario into a novel, which will be pub- 
lished only after the photoplay is released. 

Mrs. Atherton’s picture is called, “Don’t 
Neglect Your Wife,” and Mr. Morris’, 
“A Tale of Two Worlds.” It is possible, 
however, that for publication purposes the 
authors will revert to the original titles 
which were, respectively, “Noblesse Oblige” 
and “The Water Lily.” 
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HOW TO PREPARE MANUS 


A Series of Helpful Lessons nn how to prepare 
manuscripts that meet the approval of editors 


By Emma Gary Wallace 
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PLEASING THE WRITER. 


S we have devoted a good deal of time 

to considering ways and means and 

methods of pleasing the editor, it is not 

inappropriate that we shall look at the other 

side of the matter and discuss some of the 

points of relationship between editors and 
writers which are pleasing to the latter. 

It goes without saying that the producer 
is an important factor in an industry, ancl 
where he feels that he is getting a square 
deal and the consideration which he merits, 
he will strive all the more earnestly to 
achieve his best. 

Captains of industries have long since 
found that it is a paying proposition to ar- 
range their business affairs so that the 
people who do the work which makes big 
business possible, shall be contented, cheer- 
ful, and adequately compensated. 

Some day it is possible that editors and 
authors will be able to plan a_ periodical 
“Get Together” meeting, where a spirit of 
good fellowship may be cultivated and a 
mutual understanding of governing condi- 
tions reached. Neither editor nor writer 
should be unreasonable nor inconsiderate 
of the best interest of the other, for only 
by a spirit of mutual helpfulness can the 
public be given the best in every branch of 
literary service. 

The writer appreciates and is entitled to 
prompt consideration of submitted articles. 
Some editors who are very slow in passing 
upon manuscripts, argue with considerable 
show of reason that they have not solicited 
the material and hence its consideration 
should await their good pleasure. As long 
as a portion of the material published by 
them is selected from manuscripts sub- 
mitted through the mails and it is generally 
understood that such editors are in the 
market for material, it is but fair that edi- 
torial offices shall give such offerings at- 
tention within a reasonable time. 

If this is impossible, owing to the flood 
of incoming manuscripts or to insufficient 
editorial assistance, why not send these 


manuscripts back with an especially-printed 
and frank rejection slip, stating that owing 
to pressure on the columns, the article is 
returned unread, rather than to do the 
writer the injustice of retaining it a long 
time? Some editors are already doing this, 
and it is a pleasing sign of the times. If 
the pressure upon the columns is so great, 
there is scant chance of acceptance, and it 
is not fair to tie the manuscript up until 
perhaps it is out of season. 

The contributors to the leading standard 
magazines have little of which to complain, 
but all writers are. not among those able 
to enter these columns. Prompt business 
methods on the part of the lesser lights, 
would be one of the things which wouid 
help them forge ahead to a place in the 
front ranks, for writers will proffer their 
best offerings to the market which will give 
them prompt decisions, and will send their 
“globe trotters” which are a forlorn hope 
anyway, to places which are slow to accept 
and slow to pay. 

Even where capital is limited for operat- 
ing such periodicals, it should be entireiy 
possible by good management, to have a 
definite system. If it is not possible to pay 
on acceptance, most writers would be 
pleased to be given an idea as to when his 
property will be paid for, and there could 
easily be arranged three, six, or even twelve 
months agreements to that effect. 


Payment on publication is a very inde- 
finite term. Sometimes the money comes 
back for the work in a few weeks, again 
it is months, or even several years. No 
ordinary business could stand methods oi 
this kind, for to submit goods on consign- 
ment, to be paid for when used, would leave 
too much to chance, and if the business 
man holding the goods were a poor bust- 
ness man, the goods might never be sold 
A definite payment period would be more 
satisfactory to most writers than one upoi! 
which they can make no plans. 


The writer who is following literature 
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either as a vocation or an avocation is giv- 
ing it his time and effort and these repre- 
sent a cash outlay. Even although the 
writer may be willing to wait indefinitely 
for payment, his finances may be weak, 
for like every other producer, expenses 
have to be met and the same high prices 
which affect others, embarrass him also. 

If a writer submits his manuscripts prop- 
erly, he has the right to expect that it will 
come back to him in the same condition in 
which he sent it out, reasonable wear and 
tear excepted. The unnecessary mutilation 
made by scribling across the face of nicely- 
prepared copy, the use of stamps or pins, 
all work a hardship to the producer, who 
must have the work retyped for its next 
trip. We all know that such marks of 
carelessness are usually the work of incom- 
petent help, but not always. 

An editorial office should be as ready to 
receive courteous suggestions concerning 
high-grade service as any other manufac- 
turing plant is ready to receive constructive 
criticism on better management. There 
really is no excuse for rubberstamping 
every one of the twenty pages of a manu- 
script and then sending it back, as was 
recently done. 

It is not possible nor desirable that all 
editors shall take time to write personal 
letters to contributors who have not been 
successful. Life is too short. But it is 
certain that those who are seriously engaged 
in writing, deeply appreciate interest and 
advice when their efforts merit it, and many 
a prominent writer today is able to attribute 
his success, in a measure at least, to the 
encouragement of kindly, interested editors. 

It goes without saying that writer folk 
are put in good humor when they receive 
a fair honorarium for their work. At the 
present time, conditions governing the rates 
of payment of literary material are pe- 
culiar, as each magazine sets its own rate 
of payment, and very few writers are able 
to demand or receive their own figures or 
a fixed sum for their productions. There 
seems to be no other business or profession 
in which the consumer fixes the price for 
himself on the goods or the service which 
he buys. 

If we patronize the jeweler, the clothier, 
the hatter, the real-estate man, the coal 
dealer, the iceman, the lawyer, the doctor, 
or a transportation corporation, we pay the 
rate fixed or go without the goods or serv- 
ice. Not knowing the expense involved 


for them in maintaining their business, we 
might be unfair in the amount we would 
offer. The writer must pay prices set for 
him by others, and accept prices set for him 
by others. Of course, he has the recourse 
of refusing and abandoning the field, and 
many a promising individual has been 
obliged to take a position at a fixed salary, 
when ambition and desire called the other 
way. 

Only the other day, a doctor charged 
$2.50 for taking a speck out of a boy’s eye. 
It seemed like a large fee, but that doctor 
had spent more than a few minutes doing 
the work. He had been obliged to devote 
years of time and thousands in money to 
preparing himself to do such work prop- 
erly. The actual preparation of a manu- 
script may take but a few hours, yet the 
ability to do the work at all depends upon 
education, travel, a broad knowledge of lite, 
and a long apprenticeship, in order to culti- 
vate ease and facility of expression and 
finished, literary workmanship. Perhaps 
some day there will be a logical system 
evolved which will do justice to all and in- 
justice to none. 

It is impossib'e for every writer to be 
on the regular subscription list of all of 
the magazines to which he may contribute, 
nor is it always possible for him to fre- 
quent the magazine room of a large library. 
Writers appreciate the customary courtesy 
on the part of editors of sending a copy of 
the magazine containing their printed work. 
The practice of sending two copies is 
thoughtful, as one is usually wanted for 
clipping files. 

Some publications have the pleasant habit 
of sending out a little Christmas greeting 
or a New Year’s letter of cordial appreci- 
ation to the contributors of the past year 
who have helped in making their business 
a success. This doubtless entails considera- 
ble expense, but the writer is human enough 
to appreciate notice of this kind and is 
pretty sure to bring his best offerings to 
that editor during the following year for 
a “first look.” 

Writers also appreciate suggestions, even 
although they are general ones, as to special 
and seasonal needs. It establishes friendly 
relationships if a busy editor grants a cor- 
dial audience to the writer who, for some 
reason, may call upon him. This may take 
the editor’s time, even as it does the writ- 
er’s, but both are able to understand each 
other better, and frequently a personal con- 
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versation calls forth subjects which that 
individual is especially capable of handling 
well. 
| Editorial relationship is pleasing to both 
| when it flows along uninterruptedly, the 
| editor proving as loyal to the writer as the 
writer to the editor. Such relationships 
exist in countless instances, where years 
| of earnest service on the one hand are met 
with hearty appreciation on the other, even 


») when the writer is not always able to please 


» in every offering. 
— The worker who .approaches his task in 
® the right spirit, understands the editor’s 
| motives when the latter says: “This work 
is not quite up to your standard.” In fact, 
he is pleased,—not that he has failed, but 
that he has a friend honest enough and who 
H cares to say: “You can do better than 
| this.” 

We are entering upon a new era in all 


} our national interests. The American peo- 


) ple have been called upon to sacrifice heavily 
m and the highest ideals of life have been 
© called to the surface. The literature of 
| the present and of the future, must reflect 
this depth, and this lofty out-reaching of 
humanity. 

We have drifted along pleasantly for 
many years,—years which have prepared 
# us in their experience and the confidence 
| gained for the trials and after-problems 
of the great war. History will again repeat 
itself in the reconstruction period to come, 
and the greatest war of all history will be 
followed by the greatest reconstruction 
period since the dawn of time. 
* Editors and writers must be prepared to 

adjust themselves to changing conditions. 
— They, too, must be able to sacrifice, to 
® battle for humanity, and to climb the moun- 
» tain side into the clear sunlight from which 
} the Promised Land may be seen. Never 
) before was there such need of clear-eyed 
leaders to sound the reveille of the New 
Day. 

Every workman worth-while, whether he 
forges a blade of steel, builds a house, or 
f writes a book, recreates himself in his 
work. The work is the writer, and the 
writer is the work! As he is worthy of 
highest reward of the singer of sweet un- 
| worthy, so is the finished result. The high- 
est reward of the singer of sweet songs is 
y the inner consciousness that his melody has 
} been carried far and has been caught and 
understood by the listening ear. 


Let the reconstruction period which is 
ahead, find editors and writers ready to do 
their “bit” of the great whole. May they 
realize their opportunity and be ready to 
co-operate for better results than ever be- 
fore. Then will the workers on both sides 
be able to run their race and be not weary 
in the well doing of their tasks. 


We cannot live unto ourselves or die 
unto ourselves. The good of one 
is the good of all. Individuals 
closely related in production and 
distribution are mutually so inter- 
dependent that each should think 
of the welfare and best interests 
of the other. 


CASHING IN 
(Continued from page 18) 

pleasantest editors for whom I write, and 
he frequently sends me assignments. Other 
examples of articles based on advertising 
which I have supplied him are: A series 
of rotagravure ads of ladies’ clothing, run 
by a department store; a two-for-one sale, 
put on by a small furniture store; a write- 
up of a dealer in automobile accessories 
who advertises heavily; a drug store that 
sells a little bit of everything besides drugs, 
including washing machines; and an arti- 
cle on guaranteed satisfaction, advertised 
by a local clothing store. 





Ir Pays To READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


While there are a!most unlimited sources 
of material for the wide-awake free lance, 
and while I do not confine myself to the 
advertisements by any means, newspaper 
advertising is one of the most fruitful 
sources of material that I have found. It 
takes very little attention to glance at the 
ads as I read the news, and it is seldom 
that I fail to find something worth clipping 
and investigating. 

Whenever I want an article on some line 
and don’t know just where to get it, I look 
up the advertisers in that line. It is the 
progressive dealer in every field who is 
doing the advertising, and by going to him 
I am pretty sure of finding interesting ma- 
terial. 

Just a few weeks ago, for instance, I 
wanted an article for an automotive publi- 
cation and I hardly knew to which one of 
the many dealers in my city to go for the 
material. I looked over the daily paper 
and found an interesting advertisement by 
a local dealer and lit out to interview him. 
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The president of the company, one of the 
largest in the country, granted me a two- 
hour interview in which he gave me such 
excellent material that I sent it to System 
instead of to the automotive publication and 
secured other material for the latter. 

{It should be borne in mind that such 
material as I have mentioned is not neces- 
sarily confined to the actual advertising. 
As a matter of fact, very few of the arti- 
cles that I write from this source have a 
great deal to say about the ads themselves. 
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DO FILM PRODUCERS PREFER 
PUBLISHED OR ORIGINAL STORIES? 


A discussion of the value of the published story 
as compared with the original, for film purposes 


By Ashley T. Locke 
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HE opportunities of the author or 
dramatist, whichever he may be, who 
writes directly for the screen have been, 
and are, the subject of much discussion 
among professional writers. Many con- 
tend that producers are prejudiced against 
the work of original writers, in spite of 
the fact that, time and again, those engaged 
in staging photoplays have made the state- 
ment that they are in the market for good 
original material and that they are inter- 
ested in developing writers who may be- 
come capable of producing stories adaptable 
for the screen. As a matter of fact, there 
need be no argument as to whether or not 
producers will buy original stories. Their 
one desire is to secure good dramatic ma- 
terial, and this they will purchase, no mat- 
ter what form it may be in. So the whole 
subject resolves down to the relative merits 
of fiction which had been published and 
that which is written for direct screen pre- 
sentation. 

There are just two elements involved in 
considering the respective value of original 
stories and published fiction as screen ma- 
terial. One of these, and by far the most 
important one, concerns the picture content 
of the two classes of material; the other 
touches on the somewhat doubtful adver- 
tising value attached to a story which has 
appeared in a magazine or which has been 
published in book form. And the question 


The advertisements merely serve to call my 
attention to the fact that the house behind 
the publicity is doing things. Then I go 
to the store or office and find out what 
they are doing and write it up. 

It is usually well, however, to enclose 
samples of interesting advertisements with 
the articles, and for this reason I always 
clip the ads and file them until I have 
written the article. Then, if I think it 
worth while I send them along; if not, I 
destroy them. 
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of advertising, as related to published fic- 
tion, is no longer nearly as important as 
it was even a year ago; the day of inflated 
prices for plays and books which were as- 
sumed to be of exceptional value because of 
the publicity attached to them, has passed 
away. Producers have come to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that an appealing picture, 
regardless of who wrote the story or where 
it came from, will be booked and rebooked; 
and they know, from costly experience, that 
a poor picture, no matter how celebrated 
the book, play or theme upon which it is 
based, will not be a profit-producer in the 
long run. The strong prejudice which once 
existed against all stories except those with 
so-called advertising value, was due neither 
to the picture-going public nor the motion 
picture producers. 

It was the exhibitor who demanded 
celebrated titles or the names of famous 
authors and, in the days of keen competi- 
tion among producers, his demand was con- 
sidered a law. But the exhibitor has 
learned that good productions are more 
profitable than celebrated names, and he is 
much more interested in the quality of the 
pictures he books than he is in the origin 
of the stories on which they are based. 


ADVERTISING VALUE. 


There are a few books and a few plays 
which have a very definite advertising 
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value, but, in the former case they have had 
a tremendous circulation, and, in the latter 
instance, they have been exceptionally pop- 
ular. It is doubtful if any literature that 
must be excluded from those few works 
which may be included in the above class, 
has any appreciable value outside of its 
own merits. The publication of a story 
in a magazine, no matter what the circula- 
tion of the periodical may be, hardly adds 
to its desirability as a subject for picturiza- 
tion, despite the fact that many producers 
have clung tenaciously to this belief until 
very recently. Some people who have read 
and who remember the story may wish to 
see what has been done with it on the 
screen, probably about the same number 
are satisfied with having read it in a maga- 
zine and, for this reason, avoid seeing the 
picture. 

There is considerable doubt as to whether 
the publication of a story in book form 
adds any value to it as a screen subject. 
The circulation of the average book is un- 
believably small; unless it has first ap- 
peared in one of the more prominent maga- 
zines, the people it reaches are negligible 
in number. Producers rapidly are becom- 
ing aware of this and they no longer are 


author who is responsible for the plot also 
has added the other elements to the story. 
A magazine story or a book is, in a sense, 
a finished product; most original stories are 
hastily and shoddily constructed sketches 
which are devoid of many elements that 
are valuable to the producer. 

A director finds it much easier to make 
a picture from a story which goes into a 
detailed description of the physical back- 
ground against which a drama is enacted; 
it is easy to construct sets which are de- 
scribed in every detail. A printed story, 
as a rule, contains rather a graphic descrip- 
tion of the characters involved; this makes 
the matter of casting the picture compara- 
tively simple. In order to make a charac- 
ter convincing, he or she must be drawn in 
a plausible manner. Numerous little touches 
of action and an abundance of dialogue are 
used in attaining this in a story which is 
written for publication. Much of this de- 
tailed action can be used in a picture and, 
in most cases, dialogue that is particularly 
effective is retained and used in titling a 
photoplay. The original story, as a rule, 
is devoid of background, characterization 


and dialogue; it may have plenty of plot, 


but it lacks elements which have come to be 


E 


equally important in the making of a pic- 
ture. 

As before stated, there is no strong preju- 
dice against original stories on the part of 
the motion picture industry; if scenario 
editors prefer to consider published ma- 
terial it is only because its merit is, to a 


listening to the argument that magazine or 
book publication attaches great advertising 
value to a story and thereby enhances its 
worth. And one more thing must not be 
overlooked. The motion picture industry 
is perhaps the greatest advertiser in the 
world. If a story lacks publicity value, 
leave it to the picture producer. This is 
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It must be pas- 


one thing he has learned how ta create— 
it is one of his specialties. 
PICTURE CONTENT. 

Why, then, do most producers still seem 
to prefer published stories in preference to 
original stories; or, rather, why are the 
great majority of pictures which are being 
released adapted from magazine stories or 
books rather than from stories written 
directly for the screen. It is simply this: 
the average printed story contains more of 
what may be described as picture content 
than the great majority of original stories. 
There was a time, some years ago, when a 
photoplay was a plot and nothing more. 
At that time almost any one with any 
dramatic ability could write for the screen. 
Now producers aim at the creation of char- 
| acterization, the attainment of atmosphere ; 
and these are most easily achieved when the 


certain degree, guaranteed. 
sably written, it must have some originality, 
what characterization is involved must be 
natural and plausible even if it lacks sub- 
tlety. Of course, a story may have all of 
the above elements and still not be suitable 
for adaptation to the screen. It may lack 
plot, dramatic form, a picturesque back- 
ground, or any one of the numerous ele- 
ments which must be considered in writing 
a story for the screen. But it is not entirely 
devoid of merit, or, we may assume, it 
would not have been bought and printed 
by a reputable publishing company. On the 
other hand, there is no limit to the depths 
into which a story designed to submit to 
a producing company may descend. Every 
scenario department continually is receiv- 
ing synopses written by people who, 
apparently, are only a degree mentally 
above imbeciles. Naturally, the tremendous 
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amount of worthless original material which 
is received has a tendency to make the 
scenario editor doubtful regarding the value 
of any of it. Nevertheless, all scripts which 
appear to have been prepared by people of 
intelligence, are read and given every con- 
sideration by most concerns. 

There is every oportunity for intelligent 
and capable writers to sell their stories di- 
rectly to motion picture producing con- 
cerns; the only reason more original stories 
are not being made at present lies in the 
fact that they are not thoroughly developed 
and carefully written. Even reputable 
authors—writers who should be able to pro- 
duce attractive and salable screen stories— 
have a strong tendency to relax their efforts 
and slight their work when they are prepar- 


THE GIRL 


By A llie jie 


Be be or not be a reporter” is the 
question that puzzles the mind of an 
ever-increasing number of young girls who 
have the “itch” to write and are ready and 


prepared to step out on the bottom rung 
of the ladder to begin the climb to journal- 
istic success. 

What does the “Fourth Estate” hold for 
the girl reporter? What are the qualifi- 


cations? What are the mental and ma- 
terial returns and compensations ? How is a 
story handled? These are some of the many 
questions she has in her wide-awake mind. 
By answering them, from personal experi- 
ence dearly but happily earned on a small- 
town daily and a metropolitan sheet of no 
mean reputation, perhaps we may he!p her 
make THE decision. 

How important is the “Fourth Estate?” 
Edmund Burke once said: “There are 
three estates (the nobility, clergy, and peo- 
pie) in Parliament, but in the reporters’ 
gallery yonder there sits a fourth estate 
more important than they all.” 

What is news? “Big news is anything 
of public interest that is new,” says an 
authority. 

Who is a journalist? “He who preaches 
the gospel of humanity.” 

Is it worthwhile to become a journalist? 
Yes. “To be in touch with the thought and 
happenings of the world gives opportunity 
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ing a picture synopsis. This probably is 
largely due to the impression that all the 
producers require of authors are ideas, and 
that, no matter how carelessly a story is 
presented, it will be acceptable. This is 
very erroneous; and the proof of it lies in 
the fact that the writers who make good 
incomes through the sale of screen stories 
are few in number compared with the 
authors, amateur and professional, who are 
endeavoring to satisfy the requirements of 
the comparatively new and exceedingly 
lucrative profession. 

Producers are coming to demand a fin- 
ished product from writers and, inasmuch 
as they pay in excess of the rate offered 
by most periodicals, there is no reason why 
they cannot demand and receive it. 
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for interpretation of life to the broader 
public of the magazine and the published 
volume.” Or, “to have the fascination of 
doing things; of being in the forefront of 
the world’s activities, is to be a reporter.” 

What are a reporter’s requirements? 
“Her laboratory manual of literature,” says 
Christopher Morley, “equals close, constant, 
vivid, and compassionate gazing at the 
ways of mankind.” 

She must have eyes to see, skill to write 
and a heart to feel. That is the best deti- 
nition we know. She must have a nose 
for news, the itch to write; a knowledge 
of human nature; a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. She must be a woman of 
good habits, of well-groomed appearance, 
of pleasing personality, and of high char- 
acter. She must possess patience and not a 
little ingenuity. She must know her sub- 
ject; think clearly and deeply; write un- 
derstandable English. She must read widely 
and know the big facts of the world and 
its doings. According to Morley, she must 
use “swift, lively, accurate observation.” 

She must be willing to work hard, to 
endure long hours, and to take caustic 
criticism with a smile and a grim determi- 
nation not to make the same mistake twice. 
She must have literary taste and a keen 
ambition to get ahead. She must learn to 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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In the August issue we promised you a 
surprise. We were at that time planning this 
new size, the illustrated cover, and the other 
changes which are embodied in this issue. 

A great deal of thought and 
work has gone into this num- 
ber in an effort to make it 
attractive for you. It is in 
your hands now, and we earnestly hope that 
the result of our efforts is pleasing. 

We have not alone been concerned with 
the “dress” and make-up of this issue. The 
contents have come in for a just share of 
consideration. It is with great pleasure 
that we announce that arrangements have 
been made with Mr. James Knapp Reeve, 
who was the founder and former editor of 
The Editor Magazine, for a series of arti- 
cles on Short Story Writing. Mr. Reeve’s 
wide experience in the literary profession 
and his long association with the leading 
figures in the world of letters will give to 
this series a value that is incomparable. 

In this connection, a phrase that has been 
featured by a certain national ‘advertiser 
comes to mind. It was “If you like our 
goods, tell others; if not, tell us.” May we 
make the same request of you regarding 
THe Writer’s DicEst in this new form? 


Our New 
Dress 


There are habits that are good and there 
are habits that are bad. Which same re- 
minds us of “Smiles”’—the song that used 
to thrill us with memories of home in those 
days spent “overseas.” 

And as the songster sang 

The Note- of “smiles that make us 

Book Habit. happy,” so we want to re- 

mind you of a little habit 

that will increase efficiency and be a step- 

ping stone to that happiness which comes 
with better and more satisfactory work. 

We refer to the “notebook habit,” insig- 
nificant as it may seem, but a paying one 
for the writer. 

It is a known fact that ideas are tricky 
and elusive. They delight in making them- 
selves known at odd moments when least 
expected, and when one is least prepared 
to make use of them. They also have a 
propensity for disappearing when, settled 
at the work desk, one attempts to recall 
them from the memory storehouse, where 
it was supposed they were safely shelved. 

The notebook habit is not troublesome, 
and once formed it becomes as matter-of- 
fact as the most simple daily habit. There 
are different methods, followed by different 
writers, and we can recommend any one or 
all. Some writers carry a common note- 
book of convenient pocket size, into which 
all ideas that carry possibilities of profit- 
able development are jotted. Others ar- 
range the book in diary form, and carefully 
date all entries, while some carefully clas- 
sify all ideas as to subject and enter them 
in the notebook under appropriate headings, 
previously arranged. The book may even 
be discarded for a number of filing cards, 
each of which receives an idea and is then 
properly filed in a carefully classified file on 
the work desk. 

The form which the notebook takes is a 
secondary consideration, however. The 
main consideration is the formation of the 
habit and the capture of ideas which ai 
the proper time can be turned into accept 
able manuscript and, of course, into dolla 
eventually. : 

To writers who do not have this habit, 
we recommend its formation at once. We 
will even advise it on a trial basis. Try i! 
for a month or even a week. At the end 
of that time check up the results. W« 
wager now that you will have become 4 
confirmed addict. 
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SANCTUM TALKS 


A series of articles on Short Story Writing, intended as 
a guide for those who want to know more about this 
interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession 


By James Knapp Reeve 
Founder and Former Editor of The Editor. 
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HE Editor of THe Dicest has asked 
me for a series of articles on Short 
Story Writing, that will be adapted to the 
needs of the beginning writer of short fic- 
tion. This would seem not a difficult under- 
taking, but when I consider an analysis of 
the needs of the beginning writer, and look 
back into my own experience, it appears a 
comprehensive task. There are so many 
things that the young writer wants to 
know! 

The desire to write—to “write a story” 
~is one of the most universal desires to 
which man is subject. It would astonish 
my readers to know the many men and 
women in various walks of life—bankers, 
politicians, successful business men, pro- 
fessional men, women who are society 
leaders, and women who are just good, 
wholesome housewives and mothers of 
families, who have confided to me their 
desire to see their names in print in this 
connection. Sometimes it is just that—the 
vish of one to see his name appear as the 
iuthor of a story; but more often it is from 
in honest belief that one has a story to tell. 

And most of them have a story to tell. 
Somewhere in the back of their minds lies 
the story skeleton; it may be an incident 
hat has happened within their own lives; 
- one in the lives of others whom they 

ive known; or it may be a brain child 
ely, the play of a more or less ready 

lagination. 

| have found that in almost all of these 

nbryo stories there is some basis, some 


otif, although it may be hazy and unde-~ 


‘rmined, about which a real story might 
‘ built. There may be a plot; or a char- 
‘ter sufficiently original to warrant giving 
e center of the stage, and about whom a 
ory could be constructed; or it may be a 
iting, a scene through which drift inde- 
rminate characters with indeterminate 
irpose. 

Perhaps all the elements are there, but 
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the art of the story writer is lacking. The 
elements cannot be put together with unity 
and coherence, cannot be carried forward 
with action and dialogue; the elusive qual- 
ity of “atmosphere” proves too elusive; the 
ability to develop a climax is wanting. Yet, 
given any one of these factors, the accom- 
plished story writer, the man or woman 
who knows the art, can bring to it the 
accessories needed, and so construct about 
the very slightest pedestal a story fabric 
whole and complete. 

Here it may be worth while to stop and 
consider the question, so often put, as to 
the genesis of a story. “How did that 
story occur to you?” is not infrequently 
asked of a writer. “Was that a true story?” 
“Was that story founded on fact?” These 
are questions that later I will discuss sepa- 
rately. Just now I want to talk in a gen- 
eral way about the birth of the idea for 
the story. And I am going to cite instances 
that I know are true. 

An Eastern writer, unfamiliar with the 
West except by reading, was traveling 
through New Mexico and Arizona. -The 
strangeness of the desert country impressed 
him. The mountains were awe-inspiring. 
The bare reaches of sand, with their poor 
growth of mesquite and cactus and sage, 
were depressing. Someone told him of a 
strip of arid sands—ninety miles across— 
La Jornado del Muerto—“The Journey of 
Death.” This, added to the impressions 
that had already so overpoweringly influ- 
enced his mind, was the spark to kindle the 
story. It came upon him in a flash: the 
“Eternal Triangle”; the lovers fleeing, the. 
wronged husband pursuing, the flight across 
the desert, the inexorable pursuit pushing 
them steadily into La Jornado, the exhaus- 
tion of their horses, the horrible thirst, the 
abandonment of the chase when they had 
been driven so far that they could not 
escape; the slow, agonizing death of the 
lovers in each other’s arms. 
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It was a story of tragedy and emotion. 
A story of love and hate, of suffering and 
of revenge. Nota pleasant story. A man’s 
story, red-blooded, seething with passion. 
But because it was a real story, a genuine 
growth from the impressions conveyed to 
the stranger in a strange land, it sold at 
the “first intention” to one of the very best 
literary publications. 

Here is one with a different note: The 
accomplished wife of a fiction writer, seated 
with him in their comfortable library, was 
detailing a little incident of her day. She 
had met so-and-so, a friend whose marriage 
was not well understood. “But she was a 
wise woman,” said the writer’s wife. “Here 
is what she told me today. I will give it in 
her own words: ‘I knew,’ she said, ‘while 
yet a young girl, that I had few of the 
qualities that would attract men. I was 
plain—plain homely! I had none of the 
social graces. I could not dance, nor sing; 
was not musical; nor athletic; not an out- 
door girl; had little taste in dress. 1 knew 
that | had a fair mind. I made up my 
mind to Jearn, and to use what knowledge 
I could assimilate as my “stock in trade,” 
if you wish to call it so, in the matrimonial 
market. On the principal that “Reading 
maketh the full man, and talking maketh 
the ready man,” I read and I talked. | 
became a good conversationalist, and I had 
back of the ability to talk a pretty substan- 
tial foundation of real information. I met 
He is solid, substantial, not bril- 
liant. He looks up to me, for he believes 
that I am much wiser than he.’ ” 

Here was the secret of the apparent mes- 
alliance about which the writer had often 
wondered. The story was written, “My 
Wise Friend, Mrs. Angell.” It sold to one 
of the most carefully edited of the woman’s 
publications. 

In this case the writer had the motif for 
the story, and the single character. There 
was no incident, no emotional or dramatic 
crisis. Mainly a psychological study. It 
was a case of building around a character 
already provided, as the other that I have 
instanced required the providing of both 
characters and incidents to fit location (set- 
ting) and atmosphere, which the writer had 
ready to his hand. 

I have chosen these two in order to illus- 
trate wholly different types of the short 
story; but both come under the classifica- 
tion of stories that are “growths,” to dif- 
ferentiate them from stories that may be 
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classed as “made” stories. The latter are 
of the sort produced by the writer who 
goes to his desk in the morning, saying to 
himself, “I will write a story today,” and 
forthwith cudgels his brains to produce a 
motif about which he may build with that 
degree of craftsmanship of which he may 
be master. 

To illustrate this point further: A young 
and successful writer had failed to win ac- 
ceptance for his stories from one of the 
foremost American magazines, although it 
welcomed other work from him. Finally, 
he called on the editor to discuss the matter, 
and if possible get at the root of the 
trouble. The editor gently and courteously 
told him: “My dear fellow,” he said, “I 
have read most carefully the stories you 
have sent us, and I truly wanted to use 
some of them. But it seems to me that 
your stories are made stories and _ not 
growths. You do not live with your people, 
you do not let your stories grow up inside 
of you, before putting them on paper.” 

This was the most illuminating criticism 
that the young man ever had received. He 
recognized its truth, and from that day 
changed his methods, and with great suc- 
cess. This is a truth upon which all writers 
should ponder, if they have been following 
the wrong path. 

But let us go back again to the genesis 
of stories, to learn more fully “the stuff 
that dreams are made of.” As before, these 
are instances that | know to be true: 

A walk along a country road at even- 
time. The smoke curling from cottag: 
chimneys as the housewife prepared the 
evening meal. Green fields, waving grain, 
the long thread of the white road. A haze 
in the air, the soft sounds of a summer 
night. The lights in the cottages beginning 
to twinkle, sending out a welcome to the 
one coming home from his labor. A scene 
of peace and good-will. 

The smoke from the chimneys and the 
lights in the windows are enticing. There 
is promise in them. But how for a way- 
farer along that road for whom no smoke 
curled upward from the hearthstone, uo 
light gleamed its welcome from the win- 
dow? This thought took hold and grew. 
The man came into view—for whom there 
was no light nor hearth—the man whom 
the prison had just released. And so the 
story, “————Aimless Journey,” had birth, 
and through days and weeks it grew and 
developed. Here was absolutely nothing 
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but “atmosphere” in the beginning. There 
was a setting, to be sure—but it was the 
spiritual and not the material aspect that 
gripped the writer, put him in sympathy 
with it, and finally peopled that quiet coun- 
try-side with real people, and showed those 
simple cottagers to be men and women in 
whose lives emotion and tragedy held deep 
place. 

There are stories everywhere — every- 
where that there is life. But one must 
have the “seeing eye” to differentiate be- 
tween the real story and the mere recital 
or narrative. The things told in the story 
or in narrative may be the same to all out- 
ward seeming; and the fine line of de- 
markation is one of the difficult things for 
many beginning writers to discover. In a 
future article I shall try to let some light 
in upon this dark place in the road. 

But I am going a bit too fast, for at the 
outset I must give attention to the very 
primary errors, the mistakes that the begin- 
ning writer is pretty certain to make simply 
because he does not understand the ethical 
side of the art and business of fiction writ- 
ing. Here is one of these errors: 

A writer has first-hand knowledge of 
matter that seems to him to be a whole and 
complete story. He knows the people, the 
incidents, the development and ending— 
which he fondly calls the climax. He 
writes it out painstakingly, adhering to “the 
facts in the case” except that he disguises 
names, and probably the locale. When 
finished he sends it away, with a note to the 
editor stating that however improbable the 
story may seem, he can vouch for its truth. 

The editor probably returns the manu- 
‘cript, after the most cursory glance, with 
the stereotyped rejection slip. But if he 
had the time, he would wish to write a 
etter about as follows: 


My dear Would-be Contributor : 


“This magazine desires fiction. We presume 
tu have sent the enclosed under the impression 
hat you were ministering to that requirement. 
‘ut instead you have sent a true story. Fiction 
that which is feigned, imagined, or invented. 
is quite true that the more nearly you can make 
is imagination or invention seem to be true, 
e greater the air of verisimilitude with which 
ou endow the tale, the more nearly you can 
nvince the reader that it might be a transcript 
om life, then the closer you are to your goal. 
ut remember always that a true story is not 


So in the beginning it is the power of 
imagination that must be given free rein, 
t the power of narration. One may have 


a kernel of truth, as in all the cases that 
I have cited above, but at a certain point 
this must be abandoned, cut loose from, 
and the fiction story be evolved from the 
imagination alone. 

I am trying to make these articles of 
practical value. To assist the readers of 
Tue Dicest to bring home this practical 
application to themselves, let me suggest 
that if you have done me the honor to read 
thus far, you will now go back over the 
article and ask yourself these questions : 

Have I really a story to tell? Is it worth 
the telling? Have I a plot, definite charac- 
ters, a worth-while setting? If I have only 
a portion of these, have I the ability to 
supply the rest? Can I unify my tale, make 
it read coherently? Has it the seeming of 
a true story? 

Or, instead of these, have I only a desire 
to write? 

If I have a story, is it a growth, or a 
made story? In other words, have I dwelt 
in this place and with these people suffi- 
ciently to warrant me in telling the story 
of their lives? 

If you cannot answer this 
affirmative, wait! 


last in the 





TURNING JOKES INTO 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


iw Ff. ©. Be. 


The selling of jokes is no joke. A good 
many editors who use jokes feel that “jokes 
are not written; they grow.” Nevertheless 
there are many persons earning money and 
lots of it by writing jokes, and there are 
a great many editors who buy them. But 
the selling of jokes is far from being a 
joke. 

A. writer giving himself exclusively to 
joke-writing will evolve about hundred or 
more jokes each week. Of these perhaps 
twenty-five sell. The average may be high- 
er, as in the case of adepts at the thing, 
or it may be lower, as in the cases of be- 
ginners. At any rate the jokesmith soon 
finds that he has written would-be jokes 
which do not sell. He knows that there is 
something in them—indeed, something 
funny. But perhaps he has approached it 
from the wrong angle, or he may have 
covered it up until it cannot be found—or 
it may be so obvious that the fun is lost. 
A rewriting of the joke may save the idea, 
but even better is the turning of it into 
humorous verse. 
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Humorous verse—nonsense verse—is a 
better seller than either jokes or other verse. 
Beside the cleverness of the joke there is 
the tickle of the rhyme. 

The revision is not difficult; it is neces- 
sary to revise the words of the joke so 
that they rhyme and rhyme naturally. A 
stinted verse is a worse crime than a bad 
joke. Having revised the joke to your 
satisfaction, you will without doubt sell it 
much more quickly for having done so. 

A few instances of such revisions are 
given here. In each case the prose joke 
has been rejected and the verse accepted by 
the same editor, which, of course, evidences 
improvements. 

“The cost of living is certainly high now.” 

“T should say! I used to buy cabbages at ten 
cents a head, but now they cost me a quarter for 
a package of twenty.” 


Revised: 


Old H. C. L. is simply fierce! 
It takes my cash a-plenty— 
One cabbage was a dime a head; 
Now, two bits a box of twenty. 


Another: 


“How much are your advertising rates?” 
“One dellar per -agate line.” 
“How much if you use lead type instead ?” 


Revised: 


The ad man tossed me out the door, 
And knocked me on my head. 

He said, “One buck per agate line,” 
But I wished lead type instead. 


Some jokes—or would-be jokes—are so 
very flat that they invoke pity for the writer 
rather than mirth, as this one: 

“If stores didn’t keep their windows shiney like 
lookin’ glasses,” Colonel Josh once said, “half the 
women wouldn’t look in ’em.” 


But a revision to verse of that one sold 
the idea: 

If stores don’t keep their windows 
Shiney like a lookin’ glass 

Half the wimmin don’t look in ’em 
When they go walkin’ past. 

A good many jokes are sold, which are 
in themselves satisfactory, but which wouid 
gain. materially by revision to verse: 

“T think it would be appropriate,” said Colonel 
Josh a few days ago, “if they would change the 
name of Reno to Renew.” 

The revision: 

I think it would be better if 
They’d change the name, don’t you? 


Of that town they now call Reno 
And have it called Renew? 


If the writer studies jokes as other 
writers study other literary forms he wiil 
learn to write only saleable ones, and after 
practice and experience, should manu- 
facture about fifty every week, the average 
of which is one dollar each. Indeed, there 
are many men who loll comfortably about 
at beaches and at summer resorts earning 
a very satisfactory income by the writing 
of quips that jump into their heads. 





HARMONIOUS TWINS 


By Sopuia Rosperts BARTLETT. 


I have learned that writing for the maga- 
zines and housework are very harmonious 
twins, each one doing better because of the 
other. Formerly I “fretted in the harness” 
quite a bit because I could find no time to 
spend at my desk, and I looked forward 
to a wonderful indefinite time of great 
leisure when I could ride my hobby at 
will. 

Then during the war I learned new 
lessons as did many others. With the de- 
parture of my maid, there came a new 
awakening to the value and conservation 
of time. Instead of looking forward dreain- 
ily to some future season of glorious leisure. 
I have learned to grasp the passing min- 
utes and to live more deeply in the time 
that now is. I learned that one may have 
too much free time, and get in the habit 
of wasting it, and in the very midst of 
so much abundance keep wishing for more. 

As I am still getting on without a mail, 
I have dropped many fads and frills in 
the running of my household which were 
in no way essential to the welfare and 
happiness of the family. I am more an 
more getting out of old ruts and old ways 
of doing things, and am classifying my 
work under the heads of needs and non- 
essentials; thus I save much time. 

Then there is so much work about the 
house that is mechanical and can be done 
while one’s mind is occupied with other 
things. To have something definite to think 
about when one is busy with a monotonous 
task, that requires no thought whatever, 
makes the task a pleasure instead of a duty. . 
For example: today I was dyeing sonie 
white stockings black. What more mon- 
otonous thing can one think of doing than 
to “lift and stir constantly for forty-tive 
minutes,” as the directions for dyeing tell 
us to do? I had a paper on a near-by 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE BOOK OF THE PHOTOPLAY 


By James Patrick Cogan 
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HERE are the greatest opportunities 
for screen story writers, today, who 
can learn to become photoplaywrights and 
arrange their plots in the form of the Book 
of the Photoplay, which is, to the screen, 
what the “Book of the Play” is to the stage. 
Photoplaywrights who can write clean, 
wholesome, human interest stories devoid 
of the objectionable features outlined by 
the now well-known “Thirteen Points” are 
eagerly sought by producers, because it is 
only through such writers and such stories 
that the industry can meet the requirements 
of the new censorship law and continue to 
advance. 

For the benefit of writers who may not 
be familiar with these “Thirteen Points,” 
which have been agreed to by all of the 
leading producers, and which every writer 
should know and avoid when constructing 
plots for the screen, we outline them here: 


“No pictures showing sex attraction 
in a suggestive or improper manner. 

“No pictures dealing with ‘White 
slavery.’ 

“Stories built upon illicit love per- 
missible only if they convey a moral 
lesson, 

“Nakedness banned. 

“Inciting dances eliminated. 

“No unnecessarily prolonged pas- 
sionate love scenes. 

“No. stories principally 
with the underworld. 

“No pictures making drunkenness or 
gambling attractive. 

“No pictures which might instruct 
the morally weak in crime methods. 

“No stories which may offend any 
religious sect. 

“No incidents showing disrespect for 
any religion. 

“Suggestive comedy barred. 

“Unnecessary depiction of bloodshed 
must be avoided.” 


This article is devoted to a model of the 
‘Book of the Photoplay”—which title will 
‘ome more and more into use as photoplay- 

rights develop—and is a sequel to the 


concerned 
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article in our May issue, by the same writer. 
It was entitled “How to Become a Photo- 
playwright.” 

The model herewith presented is for a 
two-reel photoplay and contains everything 
in the way of technical terms, arrangement 
of scenes and stage directions used in pro- 
duction. 

Equipped with this knowledge, the writer 
desiring to perfect himself in the art of 
photoplaywrighting may gain practice in 
arranging his own screen stories in con- 
tinuity form, or as a Book of the Photo- 
play, and be in line with advanced writers, 
who today are handling their scripts in the 
same way. 


BOOK OF THE PHOTOPLAY 
OF 
“A SweEatTsHoP ROMANCE.” 


RutH Hastincs—An orphaned country girl, of 
eighteen, who leaves the old home, on the 
death of her mother and goes to New York 
to earn her living. 

Jim Barctay—A young man of twenty-six; en- 
gineer and machinist in a clothing factory in 
New York. 

Max Fiynt—Proprietor of clothing factory. His 
only ambition, to make money. Runs a, 
“sweatshop.” 

RacHEL Meyers—A worker in the 
Friend of Ruth’s. Good-hearted. 
“East Sider.” 

Morris CoHEN—Foreman in sweatshop. 
driver. 

CoUNTRY 
Policeman. 


sweatshop. 
Typical 
A slave 
CHARACTERS—Workers in sweatshop. 
Etc., Etc. 


FOREWORD. 

This photoplay shows the light and shade of 
life among sweatshop workers. It shows the 
criminal indifference to human life on the part of 
money-mad men; employers bent on extracting 
the last drop of “blood profit” from down-trodden 
“wage slaves.” 


THEME. 

A romance, happily ending, showing the soul- 
cost of earning a livelihood amid the turmoil and 
grind of a great city. It tells the story of a fine 
spirited girl, who survives the ordeal; who event- 
ually finds happiness in the love of an honest man 
and peace in leaving the great city behind and 
returning to the home of her childhood and old 
friends. 
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Sub-title: “Man made the city—God made the 
country.” 
1. Exterior oF RosE Coverep COTTAGE. 

On the cottage a sign—“FOR SALE.” Ruth, 
dressed for traveling, with bag and wraps, etc., 
bidding neighbors farewell. Country hack and 
character driver waiting. (Bus.) Driver puts 
things in hack. Mounts to seat. Hack exits. 
Hand-waving—tears—etc. 
2. Extertor oF Country R. R. STaTION. 
Hack arrives. Ruth enters. Driver carries in 
bag, etc. 

Unper Way. (LiBrary.) 

Note.—“Library” means that this is a stock 
picture of which a number of all kinds are always 
kept in the library, ready for use. 

3 ae an York City. 

TERIOR. 

Ruth discovered 
She exits. 


3. TRAIN IN THE OPEN. 


STATION—NEW Ex- 


asking policeman her way. 


CHEAP BoarpinGc House. 


Types at supper table. Workers. Men and 
women. Boarding-house keeper waits on table. 
(Bus.) Ruth appears at door. Boarding-house 
keeper speaks to her. Ruth enters. Given a seat. 
Up stage. Side view of Ruth. Boarding-house 
keeper introduces Ruth, off-hand. Boarders nod 
and keep on eating. Rachel, next Ruth, is friendly. 
(Bus.) 


5. SMALL Din1nGc Roo 


6. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP. 

Morning. Girls and men arriving for work. 
Foreman giving out work. Rachel and Ruth 
arrive. Rachel speaks to foreman for Ruth. Girls 
intent on work. No notice taken of Ruth. Fresh 
young fellow speak to Rachel. She frowns and 
motions with thumb—‘Beat it!” He goes off, 
leering. Foreman gives Ruth a machine. Rachel 
shows her what to do. All busy. (Rachel and 
Ruth in foreground.) 


7. INTERIOR OF RutH’s Room at BoarpING Howse. 


Ruth busy putting things to rights. Places 
photo of mother on dresser. Wipes eyes. Rachel 
enters—after knock. (Bus.) Ruth brightens up. 
Rachel puts arm around Ruth. Kisses her. They 
sit and talk. Ruth shows Rachel mother’s picture. 
Other things fade. 


&. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP. LONG SHorT. 


Just before noon hour. Fore- 
man checks up a girl’s work. Boy, with wheel 
basket, follows. Puts finished work in basket. 
Foreman goes to Ruth, in foreground, checks her 
work. Finds some _ fault. Ugly customer. 
Frowns. Ruth tries to explain. He’s indifferent. 
Leaves her. Boy takes work—into basket. Boy 
speaks kindly to Ruth. Watches foreman, lest 
“Get in Dutch.” Ruth brushes a tear and smiles. 
Others intent on work. Foreman whistles. Lunch 
hour. Machines stop. Workers sit up and relax. 


Everyone busy. 


9. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP. (Semi-close-up. ) 


Group in corner of shop showing Ruth, Rachel 
and three other girls at machines. Dirty window 
of factory looks out over roofs. No sunlight. 
No cheer. Boy enters with basket with lunches. 


Returns change, etc. Girls 
Ruth has own lunch in news- 
Rachel pours cup of coffee 
Ruth tired. Rachel puts arm 
around her and “jollies.” Ruth smiles. Rachel 
to other girls. Ruth alone. Pushes lunch aside. 
Shuts eyes, leans head against wall and dreams. 


Was sent out for. 
eat, laugh and talk. 
paper. No coffee. 
and gives to Ruth. 


“Thoughts of happier days.” 

10, EXTERIOR OF RosE-COVERED CoTTaGE. (Fade in.) 
A scene showing Ruth and her mother in 

happier days. Both on porch. In wicker easy 

chairs. Mother knitting. Ruth reading. Both 

dressed in ginghams. Pretty and fresh looking. 

They talk. 

11. ExTertor OF Rose Coverep Cottace. (Close-up. ) 


Ruth and mother. Talking. As in previous 
scene. Ruth gets a light wrap from chair and 
puts around mother’s shoulders. (Mother speaks.) 
Spoken Sub-title: “Thank you, dear. I don't 

know what I would do without you.” 

Ruth puts arm around mother and kisses her. 
Ruth resumes reading to mother. Mother knits, 
etc. (Fade out.) 

Sub-title: Ruth learns more of city life. 


Sub-title: 


12. Exterior oF Rutu’s Boarvinc Hous—E—East 
Sipe, NEw York. 

Ruth and Rachel on stoop. Seated. Dressed 

for street. Two young fellows enter. East Side 

characters. Girls go down to sidewalk. Group 
linger for a moment and talk. One young fellow 
speaks to Ruth: 

Spoken Title: “We're going to the Bowery Ran- 
gers’ Social Ball and you're going to have 
the time of your life, Kid!” 

Pairing off, the couples exit, in happy mood. 

13. INTERIOR OF East Sipe Dance HALL. 


Long shot. Characters. A few couples 
Jazz band. Ruth and Rachel enter from 
Seat themselves and primp a bit. 
Youths enter. To girls. Chatter. Happily. 
Rachel dances off with friend. Ruth hesitates. 
Shy. Her escort sits beside her. 


Iris in. 
dancing. 
dressing room. 


14. INTERIOR OF DANCE HALL. (Close-up.) 
Of Ruth and escort. To bring out the action. 
He finally prevails and they dance off. 
15. INTERIOR OF DANCE HALL. (Long shot.) 
Showing party in full blast. Our group in fore- 
ground. Character types. Show some comedy 
dancers. Our group dances well. 
(Close-up. ) 
A few dancers 


16. INTERIOR OF DANCE HALL. 
Of Jazz Band, doing stunts. 
grouped around. 
{7. Care Part or BALL Room. (Sem-close-up.) 
Ruth and Rachel and escorts at table. Waiter 
brings a soda for Ruth. Others drinking beer. 
Escorts twit her for not drinking beer. Escort 
offers his beer. Nicely refused. Rachel pushes 
it away and reproves him. Escort speaks: 
Spoken title: “Come on, Ruth, be a _ regular 
feller. This is real beer.” 
Ruth firm. 
[ris out. 
Sub-title: Some must work, that some may play. 
thus runs the world away. 


smiles but is Drinks her soda. 
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18. INTERIOR OF SwEATSHOP. (Long shot.) 

Girls at work. Ruth and Rachel at machines in 
foreground. Ruth trying to fix her sewing ma- 
chine. Jim, the engineer and electrician, in over- 
alls, finishes fixing Rachel’s machine. Goes to 
Ruth. He jollies her a bit. She smiles sadly. 
Register liking on both sides. They talk. Jim 
speaks : 

Spoken Title: “This work is too hard for you, 
Ruth. You miss the country. Some day Tl 
take you back and make you happy again.’ 

Ruth answers. Smiles at Jim. Then puts her 
head on arms on machine and cries. Jim smooths 
her hair and consoles her. 


19. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP. (Close-up.) 

Of Ruth and Jim. Ruth with head on arms. 
Jim smoothing hair. Jim registers sympathy for 
the girl. Shakes head and exits. Fade out. 


20. INTERIOR OF Dry 
View. (Fade in.) 
3argain table in aisle. Crowd of women strug- 

gling for goods. Sign suspended above table. 

Cardboard—22 x 28—long way. Reads: “BOY’S 

KNEE PANTS, VALUE 50 CENTS. TO- 

DAY’S BARGAIN. 19 CENTS EACH. This 

fades out and the following fades in: (In a 

close-up. ) 

COST TO CUSTOMER 
COST TO RETAILER 
COST TO WHOLESALER 12 Cents 
COST TO MANUFACTURER... 7 Cents 
WORKER GETS ONE CENT A PAIR TO 

MAKE. Fade out. 

Sub-ittle: 

21. INTERIOR OF SwEATsHOP. (Long shot.) 

Ruth and Rachel in foreground of picture. 
(As always.) Jim near, fixing a machine. Ruth 
has head on arms. Foreman enters with Flynt, 
the proprietor. Foreman explaining things. Flynt, 
a typical “Shylock.” Hard featured. Loudly 
lIressed. Diamond rings, stick pin, etc. They 
enter, up stage, and come down. Flynt calls 
Foreman’s attention to Ruth. “Loafing?” Fore- 
nan goes to Ruth, officiously, and shakes her. 
lim starts as if to interfere. Scowls. Ruth sits up. 


Goops Store. SECTIONAL 


19 Cents 
15 Cents 


Flynt overlooks his “Wage Slaves.” 


. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP. (Close-up.) 
Showing Ruth, Foreman and Flynt in back- 

‘round. Ruth wipes eyes. Foreman rough. Ruth 

loes not answer. Starts machine. Foreman, with 

arting warning, speaks: 

Ypoken Title: “We don’t want any faking here. 
If you can’t work, get out. We can get plenty 
who will. Get me?” 

Flynt nods approval. They move off. 

» Ruth and pats her hair and consoles her. 

.ooks scowlingly after Flynt and Foreman. Ruth 

ats Jim’s hand but does not speak. (Fade out.) 

ub-title: Sweatshop blood profits enable Flynt 
to “live high.” Indifferent though toilers 
may sicken and die. 


Jim goes 


}. INTERIOR OF FLyNtT’s Dininc Room. RIVERSIDE 
Drive. (Fade in.) 

Flynt, wife and three children at table. Low 

vypes—transplanted from Hester street. Fine 

eathers fail to disguise them. Butler and two 

aitresses. Overdone effect. Flynt finishes eat- 


ing. Wipes mouth with back of hand. Other 
characteristics, ad lib. He takes a long, fat cigar 
from pocket. Lights. Pushes back chair. Crosses 
legs. Smokes. Much smoke. » Registers—“I’m 
the whole hog.” Wife eats clumsily, etc. Kids 
cluster around him. Want money. Gives to them. 

They scrap. Mother remonstrates, etc. Flynt 

laughs. Business, ad lib. (Fade out.) 

Sub-title: Occasional gleams of sunshine in 
Ruth’s life. 

24. Scene at Coney ISsLanp. 
Park. Insipe. (Iris in.) 

Ruth, Jim, Rachel and previous escort (of 

Rachel’s) discovered. Girls neatly dressed. Well 

behaved. Enjoying the sights. Jim very attentive 

to Ruth. Register—Lovers. Party stops for 

“Hot Dogs,” popcorn, etc. Walk, eat and laugh, 

etc. (Iris out.) 

25. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP. (Long Shot.) 

Shop busy. Ruth and Rachel in foreground, 
as in previous acts. Foreman enters. Goes to 
Ruth. Tells her Flynt wants to see her in his 
private office. Ruth surprised. She leaves. Stops 
to tell Rachel. Rachel nods—“O. K.” Ruth exits. 
Foreman—facing camera—sneers and closes left 
eye, meaningly. 

Sub-title: The Spider and the Fly. 

26. INTERIOR OF FLYNT’s PRIVATE OFFICE. 

Flynt at desk. Smoking big, fat cigar. Lolls 
back in chair facing camera, twiddling thumbs 
over fat paunch, eyes cast down, and with an 
uncutous smile on his sensual, heavy, animal-like 
face, awaiting his prey. Suddenly wheels, as he 
hears Ruth’s timid knock at the door, and pretends 
to be busy w riting ; face now resumes its usual 
crafty expression. (Note—Can have a close-up 
of Ruth at door, outside.) Ruth enters. Flynt 
looks over shoulder, tells her to come to him, the 
while eyeing her like an appraiser. She stands, 
timidly, at his side. Does not sit. He speaks: 
Spoken Title: “I'm going to give you an easier 

job, Ruth. Want you to keep my_ stock 

books. It’s worth fifteen dollars a week—and 
maybe more. We'll see, eh? You can start 
tomorrow morning. There’s your desk.” 
Flynt points to flat top desk near by. Ruth 
thanks him. Bit confused. Exits. Flynt, after 
her exit, smiles and rubs his hands. “Good piece 
of business,” he thinks. Yes? 

27. INTERIOR OF RutuH’s Room at BoarpinGc House. 
Ruth and Rachel discovered, talking. Ruth 

sits on small bed—Rachel on small chair. Rachel 

speaks : 

Spoken Title: “Your lucky, Ruth. I’m so glad. 
It will be easier for you and you can save 
something now.” 

Ruth registers that she is doubtful, but will try 
it, etc. 

Sub-title: A week 
web is woven. 

28, INTERIOR OF FLyNT’s PRIVATE OFFICE. 

Ruth at desk. Facing camera. Busy with big 
stock book and comparing work slips. Making 
entries. Flynt busy at desk. Looks at Ruth, at 
times, gloatingly. She sees it not. Ruth goes to 
Flynt. atout a slip. He explains. Puts arm 
around her waist and draws her toward him. 
Kisses her. She draws away quickly. - He laughs. 


STEEPLE CHASE 


later; the Spider thinks the 
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Ruth stands with her back to him, crying; sob- 
bing; hands to eyes. He wags his ‘head, smiling. 
Pretends meant no harm. Speaks: 

Spoken Title: “Don’t cry, Ruth. Don’t say any- 
thing. It’s only fatherly interest in you, 
my dear. Here, take this, and get yourself 
a nice pair of gloves for Sunday. So?” 

Gives money. Ruth, over shoulder, tells him 
she does not want money. She goes to her desk 
and resumes work, but stopping to “think” once 
in a while. Flynt continues work, with sidelong 
glances at Ruth, occasionally. 

Sub-title: Occasional gleams of sunshine. 


29. ON THE MALL AT CENTRAL PARK. (Long Shot. 

Fade in). 

Sunday. Summer. Ruth and Jim seen in the 
middle distance, neatly dressed, coming toward 
camera. Talking. Happy. They come to bench 
in foreground. Take seats. Ruth has just hinted 
to Jim about Flynt. He frowns. Jim speaking: 
Spoken Title: “All right, this time, Ruth. Tell 

me if he annoys you again, and I’ll punch his 

fat head—job or no job!’ 

Ruth pats Jim’s hand and smiles at him. He 
smiles back—happy. (Fade out.) 

30. HALLWAy AT Fiynt’s Factory. (Semi-close- 
up.) 

Wooden cases, with rubbish, paper, etc., along 
wall. Sign over same, “No Smoking.” Show 
sign in an “Insert”: 

Insert: Sign, NO SMOKING. 

Flynt enters. Takes mail from box. Looks 
over. Opens one envelope. Abstractedly, takes 
big cigar from pocket. Lights it; throws match 
behind him and exits, reading letter. Flame 
seen beginning among some paper on floor near 
boxes. Very slight flame at first. 

31. INTERIOR OF FLYNT’s PRIVATE OFFICE, 

Ruth at work. Flynt enters. Says “Good 
morning.” Ruth replies. Nods head, but does 
not look up. He smiles. To desk. Opens mail. 
Reads. Smokes. Puffs much. 

32. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP. (Long Shot.) 

All busy. Rachel in foreground, as usual. 
She smells smoke. Registers alarm. Looks 
around. At door. Faint smoke curling in over 
top of door. Foreman scents and sees it. He 
hurries to door. General alarm now. Foreman 
opens door. Smoke comes in stronger. He 
slams it (door) shut. Panic. Workers rush to 
the other door. They find it locked. Men batter 
and try to open. Some run to windows, open 
and scream for help. Rachel tries to calm the 
girls. Some faint about the door. Others keep 
crowding about. I 
(Can be iron-studded, to register.) 

33. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP. (Close-up.) 

Showing Foreman and Rachel, with few oth- 
ers, at door. Foreman turns and speaks: 

Spoken Title: “Flynt locked that door—he car- 

ries the key! Where’s Jim? He will break 

it open. Call Jim!” 
34. INTERIOR OF SWEATSHOP.. (Semi-close-up.) 

Foreman, Rachel and others at door. Smoke 
begins to come over top. Coming in strong at 
first door. Girls, men and boys seen at win- 
dows, front of shop. Some trying to get out. 


Foreman tries to force door.’ 


Some jump down. Others stand on ledge, in 
panic, and afraid to jump. Jim comes on run 
with a crowbar and axe. In overalls, etc. He 
forces door. Smoke comes through, but not too 
heavy. All rush out. Rachel comes back to 
Jim. Asks, “Where is Ruth?” Jim rushes to 
first door. As he gets to it, Flynt comes stag- 
gering through, with ledger, stock-book, bag of 
money and packages of bills in hands. Pushes 
Jim aside and rushes to window. (At first to 
second door, but smoke comes in densely now, 
so he turns back for window.) He pulls a girl 
down. She drops, in faint, on floor. He mounts. 
Yells below. Throws books—but hangs on to 
money. Jim has gone through first door after 
Ruth. Smoke quite heavy in room now. 

30. EXTERIOR OF Factory. Lisrary. (Stock péc- 

ture used for this.) 

(Any stock picture of a fire from the Library 
will answer for this scene—to save cost. The 
more excitement about it, with smoke, engines, 
firemen running hose, policemen, etc., the better. 
It will sufficiently carry the illusion and needed 
suggestion of a factory fire. Select a fire scene 
that will approximate a factory, etc.. 

36. INTERIOR OF FLYNT’s PRIVATE OFFICE. 

(Not too much smoke here.) Jim discovered 
with Ruth in arms, getting away. Through door. 
Ruth unconscious. Her arms around Jim’s neck. 
He has handkerchief over nose and mouth. 
Exits. 

37. EXTERIOR OF FLyNnt’s Factory. 
Window.) (Do in Studio.) 
Flynt seen at window. Hugging money 
Frantic. Yells. Jumps. Jim seen at window 
with Ruth in arms. Won’t risk jump. Turns 

back. 
38. EXTERIOR OF FLynt’s FAcTORY—GROUND FLOOR 

(Semi-close-up.) (Studio.) 

Policemen keeping crowd back. Ambulance- 
men carry away Flynt’s body on stretcher. Fire- 
men with hose in window. Jim comes out with 
Ruth in arms. Rachel runs to them. Doctors— 
in white—from ambulance—attend her. She is 
revived. Or taken to hospital. If to hospital, 
this will afford a pretty scene, with Jim, Rachel 
and others (?) Add that scene, if desired. 
Sub-title: The course of true love runs smooth 

at last. 

39. ExTERIOR OF RosE-CovEeRED’ CoTTAGE—RUTH'’S 

Otp Home. 

Ruth, in pretty ginghams and sunbonnet at her 
back to show her blonde hair, busy tending 
flowers. Jim on porch, smoking and _ reads. 
Rachel sits on step of porch knitting. Every- 
thing in full bloom. Neighbor leans over fence, 
chatting. All happy. Baby carriage with top up 
and netting over it, near by. Ruth goes to it 
and peeks at baby. Sign on cottage reads: 
“COSY COTTAGE.” Or (?) Rachel speaks: 
Spoken Title: “Yes, Jim. This is the life. it 

beats working in a sweatshop. And to think, 

it’s your own home, too!” (Fade out.) 


(Close-up of 


This tells the story of the Photoplay, “A 


_ Sweatshop Romance,” with all the necessary de- 


tails for production. For publication purposcs 
it is put in the form of two reels; for produc- 
tion purposes, it could be extended to five reels, 
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with more action, suspense and country scenes, 
and made a most absorbing story. 

The further work of the photoplaywright con- 
sists in arranging a scene—character, property 
and costume “plot,” or list, for the use of the 
stage director and others in the studio. We give 
here a complete “Scene Plot” and brief examples 
»f the others. 


SCENE PLOT. 


Exterior of Rose-covered Cottage—1-10-11-39. 

Exterior of Country Railroad Station—2. 

Train Scene, from Library—3. 

Exterior of P. R. R. Station, New York—4. 

Small Dining-Room —Ruth’s Boarding House, 
New York—5. 

Interior of Sweatshop — 6-8-9-18-19-21-22-25-32- 
33-34. 

Int. Ruth’s Room at Boarding House, New York 
— 4-7. 

Ext. Ruth’s Boarding House—12. 

Int. East Side Dance Hall—13-14-15-16. 

Cafe Part of Dance Hall—17. 
Int. Dry Goods Store—Sect. View—20. 

Int. Flynt’s Dining Room—23. 

Scene at Coney Island—“Steeplechase Park”—24. 

Int. Flynt’s Private Office—26-28-31-36. 

Mall—Central Park—(Location)—29. 

Hallway Flynt’s Factory—30. 

Ext. Factory—(Library)—Full Fire Scene—35. 

Ext. Factory—Close-up of Window—37. 

Ext. Factory—Ground Floor—Semi-close-up—38. 


CHARACTER PLOT: 


/ 


Ruth—Appears in fol- 


lowing scenes: 

lim— Appears in fol- 
lowing scenes: 

Rachel — Appears in 
following scenes: 

Flynt—Appears in fol- 
lowing scenes: 

Foreman — Appears in 
following scenes: 


The Photoplaywright 
notes the scenes in 
which each character 
appears, as in the 


\ “Scene Plot,” for ready 


reference on part of 
Director and others. 


PROP PLOT: 


Scene No. 1 calls for: 
Scene No. 2 calls for: 
Etc., Etc. 


Writer makes a list 
according to each 
scene. 


COSTUME PLOT: 


ktuth wears in Scene 1: 
Kachel ~ = 

lim 
Flynt 
loreman 


“ “ 
‘ “ 
“ “ 


Other lists are 


“taken off” 


Same process follows 
here. Writer describes 
what each character 
wears in each scene to 
prevent mistakes. 


from duplicate 


“Books of the Photoplay,” which are made in 
tle studio, for the use of the principal players; 


‘echnical Director; 


Scenic Artist; 


Stage Car- 


penter and all others interested and who have 
to prepare for the production of the photoplay. 
The main thing for the Photoplaywright to 
a’'ways remember is to write in fully everything 
tiat comes to him while constructing the “Book 
©’ the Photoplay,” that may help and guide the 
l'irector and others, and make a perfect photo- 


Pay. 


WHEN SHOULD THE GHOST 
WALK?P 


By May BELLEVILLE Brown 


WRITER of short stories, whose 
vogue gives weight to his advice, once 
said: 

“Tf six magazines that cater to the par- 
ticular trend of a story turn it down, it is 
time for you, too, to turn it down—to add 
one more ghost to those that have failed 
to reach the literary heaven.” 


And, more recently, another writer of 
popularity declared that he allowed but 
three rejections to any story. 


How glad I am that I did not know this 
in the easily-discouraged days of my be- 
ginning, else I would not be giving this 
testimony now. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and more, I have written stories, in 
scraps of time pilfered from the work of a 
wife, mother, housekeeper, and “Uplifter” 
—for my name has been at the mast-head 
of more than one organization, both state- 
wide and local. From lack of time, or of 
ability to size up markets, I sell few stories 
on their first trip out, not many more on 
the third, and, it must be confessed, not 
too many on the sixth journey. 


This, out of a list of hundreds of ac- 
cepted stories, and in the face of the fact 
that I sell almost my entire output. I write 
short fiction, both adult and juvenile, and 
the essays and short miscellany which 
would occur to a housekeeper and “up- 
lifter.” Acceptances range from the best 
of the popular magazines, to Sunday-school 
and church, and even to some of the syndi- 
cates and mail order papers. 


And out of this experience, I am con- 
vinced that, if you feel sure your MS. has 
a workable idea, or plot-germ, it should 
never be sent to the ghost-walk. 

I recall a recent sale, to a prominent 
magazine, and the MS. had crossed the 
country an even dozen of times. A stori- 
ette of 1,500 words sold for forty dollars, 
and brought a request for a series, on its 
fifteenth journey. A western story was 
rejected twenty-five times before it brought 
a cent and a half a word from the highest 
magazine of the class to which I sent it, 
which market has been open to me ever 
since. A story that earned many compli- 
ments broke into good company on its 
twenty-sixth trip, and has since brought 
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three requests for more. <A _ boys’ story 
sold on its tenth trip, and six out of the 
ten rejections opened markets for me. An- 
other one opened four markets. And a 
story that brought me five cents a word 
was on its “fatal thirteenth” trip. 

And—this is my prize “story of a story” 

a Western story was rejected fifteen 
times, but I knew it had the making of a 
good story, so I sent it to a literary critic. 
After revising it a little in one particular, 
it started again, and went fifteen times 
more before it was accepted by a well- 
known magazine. Then it was featured, 
and was listed in O’Brien’s Best Short 
Stories of that year; it brought me two 
requests for book MSS. on the same line, 
the magazine has asked me four times for 
more like it, and several other magazine 
editors have asked me for work of that 
sort. Now say that I was not paid for my 
stamps and the wear and tear on my feel- 
ings! Or that I should have murdered the 
poor thing after its sixth trip, instead of 
letting it live to the glorious thirtieth jour- 
ney! 

I work my stories over and over again, 
as they travel, profiting by the kindly sug- 
gestions of kindly editors. I keep them 
moving, and I always sell them. I have 
no literary ghosts, for the MS. that have 
not sold could be counted on my fingers, 
and every one of them could be worked 
over into acceptable form—if I ever stop 
“saving my country” or caring for my fam- 
ily long enough to work on them. 
whose 
“great 


So my word to young writers, 
waste baskets seem to yawn for their 
rejected,” is, Don’t! 

I am not among the ransomed and ar- 
rived, but for the amount of time writing 
has had for me, it has brought me a meas- 
ure of success, many dollars, much happi- 
ness, countless kindnesses from busy men 
and women, and very dear literary friends. 

Start a hospital for your manuscripts if 
you will, where you can give them rest 
cures, and even surgical treatment, but no 
graveyards or ghost-walks. 

Three rejections? Or six? No, nor 
even sixty, if you feel that something lives 
in your story. There is only one time to 
stop sending it out, and that is when it 
has been sold. 


HARMONIOUS TWINS 
(Continued from page 36) 


tab'e, and could snatch a minute now and 
then, between the stirs, to write a line of 
Christmas verse, and the forty-five minutes 
passed too quickly by far, I had been so 
greatly entertained with rhymes and re- 
rhymes. 

I keep a pad of “scratch- paper” in my 
kitchen, my laundry, and another in my 
sewing-room, always ready to receive the 
thoughts that come, and I find that my 
thoughts flow much faster and freer when 
my hands are occupied. Often at my desk 
the flow seems to be stopped and writing 
soon becomes monotonous when the Muse 
has to be coaxed or cudgeled along. 

When one has made a beginning of some 
articie, or has completed something in the 
rough during the day, while busy with 
household duties, there is a great incentive 
to get one’s “second wind” and prolong 
the evening at typewriter or desk. 

Some one may say that stopping to put 
down the thoughts must hold the house- 
work back, but it is not so with me. I am 
constantly working a little faster to catch 
the minute of freedom to write, and on the 
other hand | write faster in order to get 
back to the unfinished task; thus do these 
twin sisters help each other along the way. 


‘ 


“Catch, then, oh, catch the transient hour; 
Improve each moment as it flies!” 
must likewise catch the transient 
It may not come again. 

/ > 


We 


thought. 





GOLDWYN PREDICTS SCREEN 
CLASSICS 


Will the screen have its Shakespeares aid 
Ibsens and Dickenses whose fi!ms will go 
down to posterity and be treasured for 
thousands of years? That it will is the 
sincere conviction of Samuel Goldwyn, the 
American film producer, just returned fro: 
Europe. 

“I think it quite probable,” he told a 
London Daily Mail reporter while in Eng- 
land, “that writers like Wells and Barrie 
will write especially for the films one day 
In the future the very great film writer wil! 
arise who will achieve a reputation that 
will endure for generations, and his film: 
will be stored up and shown again and again 
for centuries.” 


’ 
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THE SONG WRITER’S DEN 






A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 


CONSTRUCTION OF LYRICS 
By Lee Ice 


HAVE told you to write something new, 

something that has never been used in 
song before. Have you got your idea yet? 
| got an idea a long time ago and wrote a 
song around it. I was told by several com- 
posers to whom I submitted it that it was 
very original and rather descriptive, and to 
their way of thinking would make a fine 
number with music properly set to it. I 
believed them and picked a composer who 
had written many a song hit to write the 
music for me. I then sent the completed 
song to a publishing house where I had 
hought a few shares of stock. They ad- 
vised me that the music was good but that 
the words would never do for a song. I 
had lost twenty dollars on that deal just 
by taking the advice of a composer who 
was looking for a job. Was he willing to 
put his name on the number after he 
had written the music? No. Below are the 
lvrics that I’m speaking of and I want you 
to study them. 
UNDER THE LEAVES OF THE CABBAGE 

TREES. 
Johnny Lepp, full of pep, had a habit bad, 
Falling for the girlies, when he was just a lad. 
One day he met two rabbits, a mister and a miss, 
\nd as he watched them spooning, he imagined 
this: 
Chorus: 

Under the leaves of the cabbage trees, 

As the stars were shining above, 

I'll never forget, where we first met, 

You were my turtle dove. 

A little squeeze as tight as you please, 

Around you I want to hove, 

Under the leaves of the cabbage trees, 

In our little garden of love. 


Second verse: 
lchnny Lepp, as he slept, dreamed about a girl, 
Sie was young and pretty, he met her at a whirl. 
lhey strolled out through the garden, while 
others danced away, 
tie soon became excited, then she heard him say: 


This lyric is original and also descriptive, 
no getting around that. Then 
is not of the 


there’s 


what’s wrong with it? It 


popular thought, that is, it does not strike 
the public fancy. The chorus expresses 
worn-out rhyme—above, dove, hove, love. 
Then it can never be a hit. No; and that is 
exactly what we want to write. How do 
we write it? I can tell you how to con- 
struct the lyrics, but you’ll have to find the 
idea; and the idea must be so natural as 
to make the majority of the people like it. 
Why must it be natural? Because the peo- 
pie are natural. 

There are several things to take into con- 
sideration in constructing a lyric. Every 
writer must have a natural way to do it. 
With me, at the beginning of my writing, 
I wrote down the rude thoughts as they 
came to me. Whether they wou!d rhyme 
or no, if the thoughts appealed to me I 
jotted them down and afterwards spent 
lots of time in criticizing and revising 
them, oftentimes rewriting the who'e song 
entirely. Now it is different. As soon as 
I have an idea for a song I also have a 
melody in mind and make that idea con- 
form to that melody. After you have had 
several months practice in writing lyrics 
I presume you will go about it in precisely 
the same way. I find, too, that when one 
gets far enough along to think of a melody 
when writing the lyrics that the words are 
almost perfect in rhyme and meter, and 
do not need very much revising. But even 
if they don’t, it is always better to have a 
critic look them over, because two heads 
are better than one. But be sure of vour 
critic and get a good one. 

In constructing the lyrics, let us write 
the chorus first. As a rule, the chorus 
should contain eight lines and should con- 
tain the main idea. Write your idea in the 
title and build around it. Let’s analyze a 
good song to see how the professionals do 
it. Take, “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles.” 
Where do I blow them? In the air. Where 
do they go? They fly so high, nearly reach 
the sky. What can I compare them with? 
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My dreams, they fade and die. Dreams, 
what of? Fortunes Dreams of fortunes 
are compared to blowing bubbles. See how 
natural these words run? Notice there is 
no break between them from the first line 
to the last. It is a continuous thought built 
around an idea. There are no unusual 
words in this song and that goes to prove 
that we should use just plain, ordinary, 
every-day words. I want to caution you 
to keep away from two things, if possible. 
The reason for doing so is because they 
have been worn out in songs. What are 
they? Birds and trees. Of course, if you 
can treat these subjects in a different man- 
ner than anything that has ever been 
written, go ahead. Remember the song, 
“In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 
From that time until now a lot of songs 
have been written about trees, some of them 
good ones, too. And birds have always 
been a_ specialty when everything else 
failed. 

After the chorus the verses must be built. 
There should be two of a decidedly dif- 
ferent swing of rhyme than the chorus to 
give variety to the melody. If you make 
the first and second lines of the chorus 
rhyme make the first and third lines of the 
verses rhyme. Of course, there is no 
standard to go by; it all depends upon your 
idea. You can build around that idea and 
give variety as well as anybody if you will 
only make up your mind to do so. Remem- 
ber, practice makes perfect. Write. 
(Next month, “Revision and Correction.”) 
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(Continued from page 31) 
write accurately without revision and think 
ahead of her typewriter. She must learn 
the value of making acquaintances—of 
cultivating people who can furnish an item 
and she must learn the art of managing the 
conversation. 

And above all,—she needs a saving sense 
of humor! 

Charles E. Van Loan’s advice to a cub 
reporter is couched in these words: “Facts, 
my boy, facts! When I send you out to 
ask a man a question I want the answer 
and nothing less. Nothing more, either. I 
don’t care what kind of pants the man had, 
if any, or whether he pulled ’em over his 
knees, when he sat down. Never mind 
saying he met the reporter with a bright 
smile and a warm handclap. The thing 


I want is the answer to the question. Facts, 
bare facts, that’s what we want here, young 
man!” 

“Successful newsgetting is the art of 
knowing where Hell will break through 
next and having a man there,” says J. B. 
McCullagh of the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat. The greatest assignment ever given 
to any reporter was couched in but four 
terse words uttered by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, of the New York Herald, to Henry 
M. Stanley: “Go and find Livingstone!” 
The reporter went and found him and 
opened Africa to the world. 

How shall news be secured? First of 
all, the girl reporter needs a notebook, an 
Eversharp pencil. When she “corners” her 
prospect for a story she must secure an- 
swers to five simple questions, i. e.: “Who? 
What? Why? When? Where?” When she 
has obtained those, she may be sure she 
has her story covered. Take a fire, for 
example: She must find out its origin; 
the time and the place; number of people 
killed or hurt; number of firemen injured ; 
loss; insurance. She must find out whether 
the owner intends to rebuild or not. Then, 
too, she must get a picture in her mind of 
how the fire grew and spread. After she 
has her story she, in her “write-up,” must 
learn how to tell the story in the first 
paragraph. Readers, nowadays, rarely read 
beyond the first paragraph or two. Some 
get no farther than the headlines. 

Or, to take the story of a wedding to be 
used in the society column: She must 
learn the names of the bride and bride- 
groom; the time and place of the wedding; 
the name of the officiating clergyman, and 
the name of the man who gave the bride 
away. Details as to the bride’s costume 
are also necessary, together with those of 
the bridal party. Stress is also placed on 
the setting and on the reception that fol- 
lowed. The destination of the wedding 
journey is also reported together with the 
name of the town or city where the newly- 
wedded couple will reside. 

Women are given suffrage stories to 
“cover,” so-called “sob stuff,” and assign 
ments having to do with women or chil- 
dren. They are rarely assigned fires, 
wrecks, murders, and the like, unless it is 
to get the “sob stuff” angle. “You wouldn't 
expect a woman,” remarked one city editor, 
“to climb the spar of a burning building to 
get the ‘inside’ of a big story of a fire, in 

(Continued on page 46) 
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TANI LAAN 
“MORE LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS,” by 
Tuomas Burke (Doran Company). 

Few books of recent years have been so 
celebrated far and wide as “Limehouse 
Nights,” tales of a London quarter in which 
drama and crime and romance rubbed el- 
bows. This book takes up the tale afresh 
and one steps back again into a life as 
fascinating as anything in Poe, Balzac, or 
de Maupaussant. The narrow, winding 
streets, the mysterious doorways, the 
strange, luxurious apartments that open up 
behind shabby house-fronts, the sinister 
figures of the quarter Chinese and white 
inan—they are all here again in Mr. Burke’s 
vivid and memorable style. 


“PRODUCING AMATEUR’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS,” by HELen Ferris 
(. P. Dutton & Company), is a verit- 


able mine of suggestions and an invaluable 
aid when two, or three, or a dozen or more, 


want to get together and provide a good 
time for themselves and others. Not only 


does it give instructions and advice in all 
the matters connected with amateur pro- 
duction of dramas, but it takes up all man- 


ier of. stunts, suitable for a single person, 
1 for several persons together, and tells 
” sugesting a great 


‘erris, the author, has already proved her 


helpful ability in her comprehensive work 
on “Girls’ Clubs, Their Organization and 


anagement.” She has had a wide and 
varied. experience in club organization and 
lanagement and in directing the recrea- 


tional affairs of clubs, large “societies and 
usiness establishments. 


“JEWISH FAIRY BOOK,” by GERALD 


FRIEDLANDER (Frederick A. Stokes Co). 
This is the latest addition to the Fairy 


‘eries, published by this company. Youth- 


ul readers who have found previous issues 

this series veritable mines of joy will 
1t be disappointed in the present volume. 
ewish literature is full of wondertales, 


and from many sources the author has col- 


lected these stories of magic and mystery. 
The book is beautifully illustrated in colors. 


“THE MIDDLE PASSAGE,” by L. 
FRANK TooKER (The Century Company). 
This book is another sea story by Mr. 

Tooker, who jumped the ocean into literary 

life, and this tale is one of those thrilling 

ones about the slave traffic between Africa 
and North America, when the ban had been 
placed upon it. There is a proper mixture 
of romance of the heart as well as romance 


-of adventure. 


“THE GRAY ANGELS,” by NALBRo 
3ARTLEY (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

This story is woven about the adventures 
of a woman “with a soul and a voice.” It 
is a novel of temperament that deals with 
drawing-rooms and other founts of spark- 
ling conversation. 


“TURN ABOUT TALES,” by ALICE 
Hacan Rice and Cate Younc RIcE 
(The Century Company). 

Contains five stories by the author of the 
famous “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” and five by her husband, who won 
fame as a poet. He has, however, dipped 
his delightful pen into the ink of the short 
story, and his work along this line is the 
equal of his previous literary endeavors. 


“CHRISTINE OF THE YOUNG 
HEART,” by Loutse B. CLancy (Small, 
Maynard & Company). 

A story of a young girl, written with a 
delicacy and an appeal to the sentimental 
that are splendid. 


“MAC OF PLACID,” by T. Morris Lonc- 

STRETH (The Century Company). 

This story holds an especial interest for 
readers in this section because of its setting. 
Mr. Longstreth knows the Lake Placid 
country well and he has put much of local 
color into his narrative. The time is the 
historical blizzard of 1888. Robert Louis 
Stevenson is among the cast of characters. 
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Stevenson is pictured as the young author 
engaged in writing “The Master of Bal- 
lantrae.” 


“THE WINGS OF WAR,” by THEODORE 
MACFARLANCE KNAPPEN (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). 

It is the story of the United States army 
aircraft production, particularly the con- 
struction of the so-called liberty motor. 
The book is a defense of the most attacked 
activity of the war. 

“THE THREAD FLAME,” by 
Kine (Harper & Brothers) 

This is a novel, the hero o1 which is in- 
troduced with an attack of aphasia. The 
interesting development is the outcome of 
the predicament of a human being who 
finds himself among familiar surroundings, 
and yet who does not know his own pre- 
vious identity. The reader canot help ask- 
ing himself: “What would you do if you 
were in his place?” 


BASIL 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER OF HESS- 
VILLE,” by HELen R. Martin (Double- 
day, Page & Co.). 

This novel concerns the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Thero is in love with a Mennonite, 
who gives up her religion for him. He is 
for the time bewildered with a flashy vil- 
lage maiden, but the fascination is broken 
and the two lives are reunited again. The 
book is especially notable for its picture of 
the life of the “Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
“REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUM- 

BLE ANGLER,” by Dr. Frank M. 

Jounson (Stewart-Kidd Company). 

Written by a true lover of nature, this 
little book comes as a pleasant reminder 
of happy days spent along the banks of a 
woodland stream. It consists of a series 
of descriptive fishing tales, told in a most 
interesting manner. For those who enjoy 
the piscatorial sport this volume will fur- 
nish many pleasant moments of relaxation 
from the cares of business. 

“SCENARIO WRITING TODAY,” by 
GraAcE Lytton (Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Price $1.50). 

Miss Lytton, who is herself a successful 
scenario writer, has given to every scenario 
writer a practical guide giving all necessary 
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information. She has not overlooked any 
point necessary to success in this field. The 
book includes model photoplays written out 
in proper form and working diagrams for 
adapting novels and other stories to the 
screen. 


“THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS,” by Stark 
YounG (Stewart-Kidd Company). 
Through all three of these plays runs the 

rariation on the theme of live and tragic 
renunciation. The theme in one form oc- 
curs in Madretta, where a Creole girl and 
her lover and her American husband are 
the actors in a swift tragedy. It is the 
major idea of At the Shrine, in which a 
priest comes to ask the woman, Ann, to 
give up his nephew in order that he may 
marry and lead another life. And _ in 
Addio, Tom, the organ-man, comes into the 
little restaurant in the Old French Quarter 
of New Orleans, looking for Susa, the girl 
that he loved in Italy; and the restaurant 
keeper and Harry, Susa’s new lover, make 
the other two people in the meeting. 


THE GIRL REPORTER 
(Continued from page 43) 
time for the last edition, nor would I as- 
sign her to the story of a murder where 
it would be necessary for her to use fistic 
methods to make her way through the 
mob.” Be that as it may,—the girl reporter 
who can, in the vernacular, “deliver the 
goods,” can get the best assignments and 
the getting of them is well worth the effort! 

Her best field lies in “human interest” 
stories about young folks, old folks, middic- 
sized folks, children,—heart stories that 
tell of ambition, of success, of triumph, 
perhaps of abject failure,—stories of which 
the reader can say: “That’s real! That’s 
true! That inspires me!” 

The girl reporter can get that “heari” 
twist to her stories if she “has eyes to sec. 
the skill to write, and the heart to feei” 
and life for her can never be dull, ami 
tion is always ready to climb one rung 
higher and the good she can do is immeas 
urable! Her success cannot be measured 
by the yardstick of the pay envelope, whiel: 
contains from $12.00 to $20.00 a week for 
a “green” reporter, and from $20.00 on up 
to $45.00 or a salaried job for an experi 
enced newsgatherer, city editor or featur 
writer. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. 
to month it will include correct synonyms—ryhming words—correct spelling 
Communications to this department will be welcome. 


How Would You Spell These? 


DD these to the list that was given in 


this department last month. 


They do 


not all seem hard to spell, but they are 


treacherous and the 
miss them: 


bachelor 

balustrade 

barometer 

barytone. 
baritone. 

bassoon 
Bastille. Also spelled 
with one I. 

Baton Rouge 

bawl 

bazaar. This is the 
spelling preferred by 
Webster and Wor- 
cester, and the only 
one given by Stor- 
month. 


Written also 


beaux. The plural 
beaus is also correct. 
Many words adopt- 
ed from foreign lan- 
guages, while retain- 
ing their original 
plurals, have also a 
second, formed after 
the analogy of English 
words of similar ter- 
mination; as, for- 
mula, formulae or 
formulas; _ beau, 
beaux or beaus; 
focus, foct or 
focuses; index, in- 
dices or indexes; 
Stratum, strata or 
stratums; bandit, 
banditti or bandits; 
cherub, cherubim or 
cherubs; seraph, ser- 
aphim or seraphs. 
“The plurals of the 
last two words are 
sometimes incorrect- 
ly written cherubims 
and seraphims, with 
double plural termi- 
nations, without re- 
gard to the fact that 
in Hebrew words— 
im is a plural end- 
ing.”—W ebster. 


best of spellers often 


bedaub 

behoove 

beleaguer 

belladonna 

belligerent 

beneficiary 

berth. “This nautical 
term is sometimes er- 
roneously written 
birth.”—W orcester. 

besiege 

bettor (one who bets). 
Written also better. 

biennial 

bigot 

binnacle. 
called 
W orcester. 

biped 

bisque 

bituminous 

bitumen 

bivouacked 

blasé 

blasphemy 

Boccaccio 

bogy. Written 
bogey. 

boisterous 

bombardier 

bona fide 

bon jour 

bon vivant 

borough 

bouillon 

brand-new. Written al- 
so bran-new. 

breviary 

brigadier 

browse 

buccaneer. Written also 
bucanier. 

Buddhism 

Buenos Ayres 

Buonaparte. 
spelling of 
parte. 

burgeois 

bus (abbreviated from 
omnibus ) 

3yzantium 


“Formerly 
bittacle.”— 


also 


Italian 
Bona- 


Pee 





From month 
rules on correct usage, etc., 


CONVERSATIONAL VERBS AND 
ADVERBS 


BY RANDAL J. CARNES. 


Most beginners at the writing game can 
handle straight narrative and descriptive 
passages without much trouble; but when 
it comes to dialogue, they often find it hard 
sledding because of an inability to find the 
right sort of descriptive verb or abverb to 
accompany the spoken words of the char- 
acter. Even when the novice has an un- 
usually large vocabulary of such terms, he 
cannot always recall just the right word— 
the one word that would exactly express 
his meaning. 

For instance: The hero has just given the 
villain a sound thrashing. “Don’t you 
strike me again!” he ? Right there, 
the author is stuck. “He said,” won’t do 
at all; it doesn’t express any particular 
emotion. Such verbs as “hissed,” “growled,” 
“erated” and “threatened” filter through 
the novice’s memory; but they don’t seem 
to fit. The synonym book is brought down 
from the shelf and thumbed over; but the 
elusive word, if there, isn’t under the proper 
heading. The writer, with much misgiv- 
ing, decides that “threatened” will have to 
do, and writes it into his ‘script. And the 
next day, while proof-reading his ‘script, 
he wonders why the dickens he couldn’t 
think of “mouthed” when he wanted to! 

I had the same trouble until I hit on the 
idea of collecting and listing every conver- 
sational verb and abverb that I ran across. 
I’ve got hundreds of them now; all syste- 
matically listed under the proper emotional 
headings, such as Horror, Fear, Surprise, 
Anger, Pain, Sorrow, Joy, Hate, Suspense, 
Relief, et cetera. I list each verb or adverb 
alphabetically, leaving room for new ones 
as I run across them. For example, take 
the verbs under the heading of “Anger.” 
They run something like this: Adjured, 
asseverated, argued, admonished, affirmed, 
broke in, bellowed, barked, breathed, 
boomed, boasted—and so on, through the 
alphabet. 











With this data, properly indexed and 
tabulated, one can easily and quickly find 
the descriptive verb or adverb best suited 
to the particular mood or emotion of the 
speaker. 


Synonyms 


bacchanals, n.—intemperance, inebriation, intoxi- 
cation. 

bedazzle, v.—flare, daze, radiate, glitter, glow. 

betimes, v.—beforehand, anticipate, forestall. 

bibliography, n.—knowledge of books, book learn- 
ing. 

blandishments, n.—endearment, dalliance, oscula- 
tion. 

blockade, n.— confinement, imprisonment, cap- 
tivity. 

boisterous, adj.—unquiet, restless, fussy, chafing. 

border, n.—edge, verge, brink, brim, margin. 

bravado, n.—puffery, pretention, bunkum. 

breastplate, n.—protection, propugnation, guard- 
ianship, preservation, self-defence, resistance. 

brevity, n.—shortness, abridgment, littleness. 

brogue, n.—dialect, jargon, lingo. 

brook, n.—stream, course, flaw, rivulet. 

bruise, n.—blow, stroke, wound, gash, buffet. 

buccaneer, n.—spoiler, marauder, depredator, 
jand-shark. 

budge, v.—move, stir, flit, hie. 

buffoonery, n.—farce, tomfoolery, humor, fun. 

bugle, n.—horn, cornet, clarion. 

bulk, n—mass, lump, trunk, staple, body. 

burgher, n—townsman, villager, cottager, lodger. 

burnish, v.—gild, beautify, polish. 

business, n.—occupation, employment, pursuit. 

bustle, v—speed, hasten, raise-a-dust, go-ahead. 

bygone, adj —forgotten, unremembered, past rec- 
ollection. 


Rhyming Words 
AGE. 


Age, cage, gage, rage, page, sage, wage, stage, 
Swage, assuage, engage, disengage, enrage, pre- 
sage, appenage, concubinage, heritage, hermitage, 
parentage, personage, parsonage, pasturage, pa- 
tronage, pilgrimage, villianage, equipage. Allow- 
able rhymes, edge, wedge, siege, etc. 


AFF. 

Gaff, chaff, draff, graff, quaff, staff, engraff, 
epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, etc. Perfect rhyme, 
laugh. Allowable rhymes, safe, chafe, etc. 

AINT. 

Faint, paint, plaint, quaint, saint, taint, acquaint, 

attaint, complaint, constraint, restraint, etc. Per- 


fect rhyme, feint. Allowable rhymes, cant, pant, 
etc., lent, rent, etc. 
When in the sultry glebe I faint, 


Or on the thirsty mountain pant. 
Addison. 





AFT. 

Aft, haft, raft, waft, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, 
draft, ingraft, handicraft. Perfect rhymes, 
draught and the preterits and participles of verbs 
in aff and augh, as quaff’d, laugh’d, etc. Allow- 
able rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs 
in afe, as chaf’d, vouchsaf’d, etc. 
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AG. 


Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quag, rag, tag, wag, 
brag, crag, drag, flag, knag, shag, snag, stag, 
swag, scrag, Brobdignag. 


AIL. 


Ail, bail, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, 
rail, sail, tail, wail, flail, frail, snail, trail, assail, 
avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, retail, conter- 
vail, etc. Perfect rhymes, ale, bale, dale, gale, 
hale, male, pale, sale, tale, vale, wale, scale, shale, 
stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, 
nightingale, etc. Allowable rhymes, peal, steal, 
etc., bell, cell, etc. 


AIN. 


Cain, blain, brain, chain, fain, gain, grain, lain, 
main, pain, rain, vain, wain, drain, plain, slain, 
Spain, stain, swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, 
abstain, amain, attain, complain, contain, constrain, 
detain, disdain, distrain, enchain, entertain, ex- 
plain, maintain, ordain, pertain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. 
Perfect rhymes, bane, cane, dane, crane, fane, 
jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, profane, 
hurricane, etc., daign, arraign, campaign, etc., 
feign, reign, vein, rein. Allowable rhymes, lean, 
mean, etc., queen, seen, etc., ban, can, etc., den, 
pen, etc. 


The graces stand in sight, a satire train, 

Peeps o’er their head, and laughs behind the 
scene.—Parnall. 

Then in the scale of life and sense ’t is plain, 

There must be somewhere such a rank as man. 


Pope. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


Journalism offers a wide field for the 
girls of tomorrow,—that Fourth Estate, 
“more important than they all,” and as the 
girl reporter measures up to her job and 
realizes her high ambitions, so will the 
opinions of thousands be molded and shaped 
for cleaner living, deeper thinking, more 
spiritual and more loving doing! Have you 
the “itch” to write, the eyes to see, and 
the heart to feel? Then write! 





HOW OLD ARE THE MOVIES? 


Moving pictures became a really com- 
mercial proposition in 1905, beginning the 
era of “store shows” that for some years 
marked “the poor man’s amusement.” Then 
was born “the movies,” an expression first 
given currency in Philadelphia. They were 
called “store shows” because of their loca- 
tion in otherwise empty or unrentable store- 
rooms fitted with rough benches and 
“screened” with a bed sheet. 
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WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


4 little news corner to chronicle the doings of those in the profession. Items for this department are 


requested. 


If you don’t care to mention yourself there is always something concerning your friends that 


will be interesting to others who read The Writer’s Digest. 


HUTA 


EE ICE, the West Virginia song writer, 

has collaborated with Erwin R. 
Schmidt, composer of “Carolina Sunshine,” 
on a new song entitled “I’m Going to Bor- 
row Some Kisses Tomorrow.” The song 
is already in the hands of a Chicago pub- 
lisher. 

Just before he sailed to take up his am- 
hassadorial duties in Italy, Richard Wash- 
burn Child was the guest of honor at a 
dinner in New York tendered to him by 
leading newspaper and magazine editors 
and publishers and well-known authors in 
recognition of his achievements in litera- 
ture. One of the after-dinner speakers al- 
luded to Mr. Child as the first of the 
younger generation of American writers to 
achieve ambassadorial distinction. His two 
latest and best known books of fiction, “The 
Vanishing Men” and “The Velvet Black,” 
were published, the former two years ago 
and the latter last spring, by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

“The Dwarf’s Great Adventure,” by 
Carolyne Sherwin Baily, has been an- 
nounced as the prize-winning story in the 
contest conducted by The David C. Cook 
Publishing Co. for Dew Drops. Marian 
erry is the winner of the second prize, 
with a story entitled “Sally Lunn.” Albert 
|. Mason’s “The Ribbon Valentine,” was 
the winner of the third prize. 

Quincy Wright, of the University of 
Minnesota, is the winner of the Phillips 
irize of $2,000, offered by the American 
hilosophical Society of Philadelphia for 
he best essay outlining plans for control- 
ing foreign relations of the United States. 

Mr. Brookes Moore, the well-known poet, 
is offering a prize of $50 for the best poem 
ppearing in the Granite Monthly, Concord, 

H., during the year of 1921. All verse 
nt to the editor of that publication is 
cing considered for the prize. 

Charles Caldwell Dobie has a new novel 
on the way, and “The Blood Red Dawn” 
soon to become a moving picture, with 
ice Joyce as star. 

Most all of us remember Dr. Young’s 
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famous books, all of which deal with 
Alaska. Among his writings, “Alaska Days 
with John Muir” seems to be the most in- 
teresting. Dr. Young is in Alaska now, 
gathering material for a new book, which 
we feel sure will be more interesting than 
any he has previously written. 

The three prizes for the answers to liter- 
ary questions in the June number of The 
Bookman go to Susanna A. Matteson, of 
Auburn, R. I.; Marion M. Swan, of Upper 
Montclair, N. J., and Alys Gordon, of East 
Orange, N. J. 

Donn Byrne is writing another serial 
story. He has shut himself in his house, 
together with his family and secretary, and 
will write until it is finished. 

Mrs. Dawson has had -published her col- 
lection of letters from the front. “The 
Good Soldier” is the name of the book, and 
is a selection of soldiers’ letters, with com- 
ments by the author. 

“At the Gates of Empire,” a historical 
novel, written by another one of Louisiana’s 
distinguished writers, Lyle Saxon, will soon 
be issued in book form. It is now appear- 
ing serially in the Times-Picayune, the 
morning daily of the city of New Orleans. 

“The Silent Worker” is a very attractive 
magazine edited for the deaf, and published 
in Trenton, N. J. It contains much good 
writing and pictures, and gives much good 
cheer and advice to both those who cannot 
hear and those who cannot speak. 

Miss Rittenhouse is writing a new book 
of lyrics, “The Liftet Cup,” which will be 
published in the fall. 

The first play to be produced, and the 
first one which Miss Fannie Hurst wrote, 
is a dramatization of her own story, “Back 
Pay.” 

Alfred Noyes is now working on a poem 
which his friends say is even better than 
those in his earlier manner. He prefers 
not to disclose the subject of his work, but 
he feels it is one in which the America of 
today is more interested than any other. 

The Writers’ League of Washington 
meets every other Friday at the Public 
















Library of their city. They claim to be 
the only writers’ club that does any real 
work for the benefit of the writers in Wash- 
ington. Original stories are criticized at 
the meetings and suitable markets for same 
are suggested. 

At the last meeting of this Writers’ 
League, on August 10th, a resolution was 
introduced by one of the members, Mr. 
Louis Giclas, and adopted, that the Writers’ 
League of Washington inaugurate a poetry 
contest. Mr. Giclas agreed to offer $6.00 
for the best poem submitted only by mem- 
bers of the Writers’ League, the subject to 
be “Washington and the Spirit of 1776.” 

Another important resolution adopted 
was that the Writers’ League will start a 
movement to prevail upon the newspapers 
of Washington and other cities to dispense 
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with the present system of syndicated fiction 
and open the markets for writers: direct. 

The program at the meeting of August 
10th consisted of a reading by Mr. Ran- 
dolph Zeph of an original scientific essay, 
entitled “Life,” which was highly praised; 
a short story entitled “Seth Stevens,” by 
Mrs. F. W. Guittard; a humorous allegory, 
“Chanticleer,” by Miss Jane Roads, and a 
poem, “The Humble Egotist,” by Miss 
Uranie Lege. 

Two poetry contests have been announced 
by the Writers’ League of Washington. 
One of these contests, as suggested by 
Prof. N. B. Fagin, president of the League, 
will be open to all writers who desire to 
compete for a prize to be offered by the 
Writers’ League. The time limit is to be 
announced later. 


THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 


Prize Contests 


The contest conducted by the Birming- 
ham Writer’s Club for the best poem to 
be read at Birmingham’s Semi-Centennial 
Celebration, particulars of which were an- 
nounced in the August issue of The Writ- 
er’s Digest, will close October 20th. All 
those planning to enter this contest should 
bear this closing date in mind. 


THE FEDERAL EMPLOYE, 1423 
New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. 
C., announce that they are offering the fol- 
lowing prizes for the best papers on the 
subject of The Reclassification and Reor- 
ganization of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice: First prize, $750; second prize, $300 ; 
third prize, $150; four prizes of $25.00 
each; ten prizes of $10.00 each; twenty 
prizes of $5.00 each. All citizens of the 
United States may compete for these prizes 
except officers and employes of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employes. 
The following rules must be observed by 
all contestants: Papers should be not more 
than 4000 words in length, papers should 
be type-written, double space and one side 


of the paper only used, name and address 
of the contestant should be written plainly 
on the first page. Any contestant can enter 
more than one paper if he so desires. All 
papers should be forwarded to the address 
given above, 

THE AMERICAN NEWS TRADE 
JOURNAL, 15 Park Place, New York 
City, announces a prize of $10.00 and two 
prizes of $5.00 for the best subscription 
story sent in to them before November 
1921. Any one of the news trade may 
enter this contest. The story should tell 
of the beginning and building up of the 
subscription trade. Illustrations will in- 
crease the chance of the story. 


FILM STORIES, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, offer a special reward of $10.00 
for the best poem of not under eight or 
over sixteen lines published in each issue. 
All other verses submitted and accepted by 
publication are paid for at the rate of $2.0. 
Contributions should be addressed to The 
Rhyming Reel, Film Stories, 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 

TRUE STORIES MAGAZINE, 119 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER 


The New Edition of 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts 





HE great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regarding 
the market for manuscripts. 

It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact information about a vast range 
of markets for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, articles, travel work, juvenile 
stories, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, ‘photographs, ideas, songs, humor—in fact everything in the way of literary 
material—that will enable the writer to dispose of his work to advantage. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to 
Sell Guide for all writers. 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts ' writers. I expect to refer to it often—I. T. J., 
came today. I am much pleased with it. It is far Lansing, Mich. ve ; ; 
and away better than the old book, of which I 1001” arrived, and it is entirely satisfactory.— 


have a copy. It is certainly a book that every ._R., Peterboro, N. 

wr'ter should have. I wish you success with your T acknowledge with thanks copy of 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts. I find it full of-valuable sug- 

good work.—-L. T, C., Oshkosh, Wis. N. K. W 

bs genie : . gestions. —J. N. K,, asington, 3 

“1001 Places came safely to hand as promised. “1001” received. Its make-up is good, its print 

Thank you. It seems comprehensive enough to is better, it gives ambition a real impetus.—N. L. 

prove helpful to “all sorts and conditions’ of C., Frankford, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work. For twenty years it has been recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer 
who is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. 

It will help you to sell manuscripts). NOW READY. PRICE $2.50. 


(Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request.) 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 





THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticisms and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 

as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
iments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000: WOPES. OF TEBG..k.oic cn son ce lees $ .75 | Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 te BODO WOGEE. a isssoss Rds cess 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 £0: BOU0 WORKS. ...65 esc ceesass 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to SOOO WOTKS:: . 6.66.56. ce scwcsis 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
1000 to. 5000 WOrdS. .....06.5 cesecves 3.20 for full explanatory circular. 


Address: JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 





















West 40th St., New York City, is offering 
ten prizes of $100.00 each for the, best 
stories received before December, 31, 1921. 
The preferred length for stories in this 
contest is from 3000 to 10,000 words. How- 
ever, shorter or longer of exceptional merit 
will be given consideration. The winning 
stories will be published at least one to 
each issue of the magazine until they have 
all appeared. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
OSTEOPATHY, Kirksville, Mo., has an- 
nounced the prize of $2.00 for the best 
pageant setting forth the history of osteo- 
pathy. The contest closes January 1, 1922, 
and the winning pageant will be presented 
at the celebration of the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of the school, which is to be held 
about June 1, 1922. Those desiring to 
enter this contest should write Dr. Ray G. 
Hylbert, Kirksville, Mo., for further par- 
ticulars. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST, 116 East 
Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga., offers prizes each 
month of $15.00, $10.00, $3.00, and $2.00 
for the best letters of not more than 1000 
words suitable for their special numbers. 
Letters should be received by the first of 
the month preceding the month of the spe- 
cial number. The following is the schedule 
of the special numbers planned: October, 
a Building number; November, an Auto- 
mobile, Trucks, and Good Roads number ; 
December, a Fruit number, and January, 
1922, a Poultry number. 

THE FORBES MAGAZINE, published 
by B. C: Forbes Publishing Co., 299 Broad- 
way, New York City, offer a prize of $5.00 
for the best anecdote published in each 
issue. They will also pay $1.00 for each 
anecdote that is accepted for publication. 
Anecdotes about local employers or about 
workers are suitable. 

PHOTO-DRAMA MAGAZINE, 15th 
St., at Mt. Vernon, Philadelphia, Pa., offers 
a prize of $5.00 each month for the best 
limerick on a great firm star. The only 
condition that must be observed is that the 
full name of the actor or actress suggested 
must be used in every piece of verse printed. 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE, Logan P. 
O., Philadelphia, Pa., offers five prizes of 
$25.00 ; five of $20.00; and five of $10.00 to 
poets whose work appearing in this maga- 
zine during 1921 shall be deemed best. 

A prize of $1,000.00 to be awarded an- 
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nually to the author.of the best published 
of American verse has been added to the 
list of prizes offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, Pullitzer 
Foundation, New York City. 

BRIEF STORIES, 805 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, offers a prize of $5.00 each 
month for the best criticism under 200 
words what readers believe to be the most 
distinctive story in each issue. The contest 
is open to everybody. 

THE PHOTODRAMATIST, I. W. 
Hellman Building, Los Angeles, Calif., 
offers the first prize of $25.00, second prize 
$15.00, the third prize $10.00 each month 
for the best articles of not more than 1,000 
words, on “Why I Am Writing Photo- 
plays.” All contributions should be ad- 
dressed to the Contest Editor at the address 
given above. 


Literary and Fiction Magazines 


SUCCESS, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City. Mr. Robert Mackay, Managing Edi- 
tor, writes: “Success is a magazine of in- 
spiration, progress, optimism, and self help. 
We want interviews with and life stories 
of successful men and women, special arti- 
cles that will appeal to business executives, 
stories of the romance of successful busi- 
ness, and invention and fiction that blends 
with our editorial policy. We also want 
humorous articles of human interest. Bri- 
son Swett Marden is the Editor. Payment 
for all material is made on acceptance.” 
Note.—It will be of interest to readers of 
The Writer’s Digest that The New Success 
will take the name Success as shown above 
and that the page size of the magazine will 
be enlarged and number of pages increased 
with the October issue. 

THE DIAL, 152 West Thirteenth St., 
New York City. Mr. Gilbert Seldes, Man- 
aging Editor, writes: ‘The Dial is willing 
to print fiction, essays, criticism, poetry, 
and reproductions of paintings, sculpture, 
and drawings regardless of the convention- 
ality of the method of presentation. It re- 
quires only that the work itself be of the 
highest artistic value. It is not particularly 
interested in the subject matter (this ap- 
plies, of course, to creative work especially 
—in our criticism we are concerned to a 
certain extent with the subject matter.) It 
has, however, omitted consideration ot 
political, economic, and social questions, 
and is interested in Art and Letters. We 
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The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women— business 
men, farmers, mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, 
lawyers, advertising men, librarians, all are being served by 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


= This host of successful WEB- 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms STER owners who are satisfied 

2,700 Pages with Webster service, who have 

6,000 Illustrations their needs anticipated and 

Colored Plates supplied, whose questions about 

30,000 Geographical Subjects new and old words, noted persons 

12,000 Biographical Entries and places, questions of what, 

why and how, here answered 

REGULAR AND INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS with the authority of the world’s 

scholars, should encourage the 

young man or woman, even though near the foot of the ladder, to profit from 
the same service. The one who knows wins success! 


Publicity is the severest test of merit. It invites comparison and competition. 
This test Webster's New International and its predecessors have successfully 
met for seventy-five years. Surely confidence has been established in the motto: 
‘‘We make the best so that you may Get the Best.”’ 





ALSO 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


THIRD EDITION Largest Abridgment of the Webster Series 
1256 Pages 1700 Illustrations Valuable Supplemental Vocabularies 





Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and 
India Papers, also booklet ‘‘You are the Jury,” prices, etc. To those 
naming The Writer’s Digest we shall send free a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COo.,  *hithe¢ Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
u 5, 
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have published stories which either because 
of their subject matter or their treatment 
(this includes the unhappy ending) that 
have been considered unacceptable by other 
magazines ; on the other hand, we have re- 
jected with some regularity badly-written 
stories dealing with subjects which have 
made them acceptable to some of our con- 
temporaries. In poetry, we are not pledged 
to any school and propose to publish the 
best of all the work in any form of ex- 
pression. In the case of book reviews, it 
is always advisable to consult with the edi- 
tor before submitting a review because we 
try very hard to make our arrangements 
in advance. 

THE WEEKLY CHURCH BULLE- 
TIN, 111 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 
Md., published by The Skillman Publish- 
ing Co., writes: “Beginning October first, 
we will be in the market for stories aver- 
aging 2500 words. It is not essential that 
these stories be of a religious character, 
but it is necessary that they be good whole- 
some reading free from insidious taints.” 
All manuscripts should be addressed io G. 
Robinson Skillman. 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Myrick, 
Bldg., Springfield Mass., published by The 
Home Correspondence School. Mr. C. E. 
Wiegand, Asst. Editor, writes: ‘We are 
in the market for information items suita- 
ble for the departments, the nature of which 
can only be learned by those who make a 
study of the magazine. We also are in 
the market for material helpful to writers 
of all sorts of literary material. Articles 
may range up to 3000 words, with the 
preference for shorter material. We can- 
not use articles that are not authoritative, 
and we are not interested in matters of 
mere opinion. The magazine is addressed 
not only to amateur writers but professional 
as well, and for this reason only high-grade 
articles can be considered.” J. B. Esen- 
wein is the editor. All manuscripts should 
be addressed to the Editorial Department, 
Writer’s Monthly, Springfield, Mass. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. 

NAUTILUS MAGAZINE, published by 
The Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass. Mr. Chester H. Struble writes: 
“We are looking for New-Thought arti- 
cles either those of personal experience or 
theory. We lay stress on the practical 
rather than on abstract discussion. We do 
not publish fiction.” Elizabeth Towne is 


the editor. Payment for all manuscripts is 
made upon acceptance. 


THE YALE REVIEW, published by the 
Yale Publishing Association, Inc., 120 High 
Street, New Haven, Conn, writes: “We 
are looking for articles of from four thou- 
sand to six thousand words on public ques- 
tions and contemporary art, literature, 
science, and philosophy.” Wilber L. Cross 
is the editor. Payment for contribution is 
made on publication. 

THE PATHFINDER, published by the 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., writes: ‘The 
only literary needs of our magazine are 
short stories of between 2000 and 3000 or 


- possibly 3500 words, which must be of a 


refined type, such as might be run in the 
Cosmopolitan or magazines of similar 
standards. We do not accept stories deal- 
ing with crime, drunkenness, ribaldry or 
other highly melodramatic stuff. Stories 
must be in pretty good shape editorially ; 
we cannot rewrite stories. We pay any- 
where from $10.00 to $25.00 for a good 
story, depending on the length and quality.” 
Geo, D. Mitchell is the managing editor, to 
whom all manuscripts should be addressed. 
Payment is made on acceptance. 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, Amer- 
ican office, 83-85 Duane Street, New York 
City, published by George Newnes, Ltd. 
Francis Arthur Jones, American Repre- 
sentative, writes: “Stories of real experi- 
ences, dramatic, tragic, humorous are what 
we are particularly noted for. We also 
publish travels in strange lands, curious 
sports, customs, pass-time, etc., in all parts 
of the civilized and uncivilized world. 
Stories of strange experiences and adven- 
tures should be accompanied by affidavits 
guaranteeing their truthfulness. We do not 
want “stories founded on fact.” Every 
incident must be fact. Photographs of a 
“queer” character are always acceptable 
and should be accompanied by a brief de- 
scription. These are used in our “Odds 
and Ends” department. As we have a com- 
plete staff of artists art work is not re 
quired. As far as possible contributors 
should illustrate their articles with actual 
photographs. In the case of strange adven- 
tures and experiences this, as rule is im- 
possible and, therefore, no pictures need be 
sent. Descriptions of places well-known 
to the ordinary traveler are not wanted 
But pen pictures of the little-known corners 
of the globe written by residents or write*s 
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A BOOK THAT EVERYBODY NEEDS 


This Book is as Indispensable as a Dictionary 








Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


By PETER MARK ROGET 


HIS is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every 
home as a dictionary, and certainly 
no author can afford to be without it. 
The purpose of a dictionary is merely 
to explain the meaning of words, the 
word being given to find the idea it is 
intended to convey. The object of the 
THESAURUS is exactly the opposite 
of this; the idea being given, to find the 
word or phrase by which that idea may 
be most fitly and aptly expressed. 

Let us illustrate its use: Suppose that 
in our story we write, “His meaning was 
clear . . . .£” Westop. The word 
“clear” is not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS and 
turn to the word “clear.” There we find 
“intelligible, lucid, explicit, expressive, 
significant, distinct, precise, definite, 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, strik- 
ing, glaring, transparent, above-board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unambiguous, un- 
equivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what 
a field of expression we have at our command. The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in this manner. 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, poem, social 
or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded by our 
most distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—as valuable as a 
dictionary. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $200 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return 
mail one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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familiar with such places have always a 
good chance of acceptance. Travelers, :mis- 
sionaries, explorers will find a_ steady 
market for their experiences in the WIDE- 
WORLD MAGAZINE.” All manuscripts 
should be addressed to Francis Arthur 
Jones, 83-85 Duane Street, New York City. 
Payment for acceptable material is made 
on acceptance. 


THE LIBERATOR, 138 West 13th St., 
New York City, writes: “The Liberator 
desires sketches, short stories, and even 
short plays of revolutionary experience, 
humorous and informative articles in the 
field of labor from a radical point of view, 
playful, original and unconventional drawn- 
ings, cartoons, and caricatures of contempo- 
rary life and good poetry.” The editors 
are: Max Eastman, Floyd Dell, Claude 
McKay, and Robert Minor. 

ADVENTURES, published by The 
Ridgway Co. Mr. Arthur S. Hoffman, the 
editor, writes: “Adventure changes from 
twice a month to three times a month, be- 
ginning with the October, 1921, issue, on 
sale in September, will be issued on the 
10th, 20th, and 30th of the month. We 
are wide open to manuscripts—buying right 
along—any lengths up to 120,000 words.” 
For the guidance of writers for Adventure 
the editors of this magazine are sending 
out the following statement: “We believe 
in working with those who write for us. 
Believing it will save you time and trouble 
if you know just what kind of stories we 
want or do not want, we are glad to fur- 
nish you with the following guide: Ad- 
venture is issued by the publishers of Every- 
body’s and endeavors to maintain a high 
standard. Our readers include the cultured 
and critical as well as those of simple tastes, 
and we seek the kind of workmanship that 
will meet this difficult double test. (1) 
This means that simplicity and clearness 
are essential, for they are both a requisite 
of good literature and a surety that all 
who read will understand. (2) We insist 
on convincingness, or truth to life and 
human nature. Characters must seem like 
real people, not mere names. The reader 
must ‘believe it happened.’ Inconsistencies 
and improbabilities, even in little things, 
ruin a story. We must have careful work- 
manship. (3) We want stories of action 
and adventure, and we mean adventure in 
its broadest sense, among almost any kind 
of people, and in almost any place. Stories 


of the United States, its possessions, and 
Canada are always welcomed, as well as 
tales of foreign lands. We use stories of 
even the remote past, but only occasionally ; 
also stories of the future, but even less 
often. Stories of the sea are especially de- 
sired. (4) Our stories must be clean and 
who!esome, but without preaching or moral- 
izing. We do not like stories in which 
crime is glorified or triumphs in the end. 
(5) We use fact articles, but very few. 
Your chances are much better: if you put 
your material into fiction form. Autobi-- 
ographical material has almost no chance 
of acceptance. (6) We always want good 
humorous stories. We take tales of pathos 
or tragedy, but not if they are morbid or 
leave the reader depressed or with a “bad 
taste in his mouth.” Love-interest added 
to a story of adventure is good, but not if 
it*is the main feature of the tale. (7) We 
do not want: Problem stories, sex stories, 
psychological stories, sophisticated stories, 
stories that glorify crime, stories that 
‘couldn’t happen,’ supernatural stories. (8) 
We use some poetry, most sixteen lines or 
under. None over thirty-six lines, unless 
they are narrative with a real story in them. 
Good quatrains desired. (9) We take 
short stories of any length. Serials from 
60,000 to 120,000 words. Novels and nov- 
elettes, complete in one issue, 15,000 to 
75,000. (10) We pay on acceptance. Price 
varies according to excellence, length, and 
other factors. Cent a word the minimum. 
Our attitude on rights other than American 
serial is very liberal. Manuscripts are usu- 
ally handled in from two days to two weeks. 
(11) All manuscripts should be typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced, on one side of paper 
only, with a left-hand margin of at least 
an inch. Name and address on first page. 
Full return postage enclosed. Do not roll 
the manuscript. Do not use typewriters 
that make imperfect impressions. (12) We 
have a specially warm welcome for new 
writers who show promise—most of our 
present contributors were new when they 
first came to us.” 

THE SURVEY, published by the Sur- 
vey Association, Inc., 112 East 19th St., 
New York City. Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, the 
Editor, writes: “The Survey is a co-oper- 
ative enterprise published by Survey As- 
sociates and is made possible by the gifts 
of money, time, and writings of people in- 
terested in the social movements of Amer- 
ica. Some 1600 are members. The fields 
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covered are civics, industry, health, educa- 
tion, family welfare, and child welfare. For 
the most part manuscripts are contributed 
gratis by those who are up to their elbows 
in problems and activities in these fields; 
but beginning in the fall, The Survey will 
publish illustrated monthly numbers to be 
known as The Survey Graphic for the pur- 
pose of interpreting those subjects to the 
general public. For articles for The Sur- 
vey Graphic we shall pay a small columr. 
rate.” 

THE PAGAN, published by the Pagan 
Publishing Co. Mr. Joseph Kling, the 
Editor, to whom all manuscripts should 
be addressed, writes: ‘‘We want realistic 
stories, essays, poems (free-verse, prefera- 
bly) drawings, miscellaneous bits of any 
and all kinds. Our magazine stands about 
midway between The Dial and the Smart 
Set.” Payment is not made for contribu- 
tions to the Pagan. 


HIGH-SCHOOL LIFE, 81 East Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill., writes: “We are in 
the market for short stories, such as will 
appeal to High-School and Junior-College 
students.” 


TEN STORY BOOK, published by the 
Ten Story Book Corp., 538 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill., writes: “We are 
in the market for six stories only.” Pay- 
ment is made at time of publication. 


G. T. LARSON, 4657 Maffitt Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., writes: “I am in need of short 
classical drama stories up to 2500 words. 
Story including only the conversation be- 
tween two characters—male and female— 
between the ages of 18 to 35. Scene 
street or park. Story must thrill and have 
a moral element or ending, and must have 
merit and be unusual. Can be an operette, 
love affair, lover’s quarrel, stranger with 
a decent girl or opposite, sister and brother 


or father and daughter, etc. May set story 
to music. Story for vaudeville sketch. No 
smokes or shot guns—a knife the limit.” 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE, 36 South 
State St., Chicago, Ill., writes: “We are 
rather heavily stocked just now and are 
buying very litt'e. Humor is always wel- 
come, and we might find a place for a few 
more stories of sports—baseball, football, 
boxing, etc.” The Editor is Karl Edwin 
Harriman. 

THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Katherine 
E. Irvin, the Editor, writes: “We print 





MANUSCRIPTS typed in correct form, 
35c per 1000 words, one carbon. You may 
choose the type faces and italics you wish 
used. Sample of work free. Prompt service. 


DONALD COOLEY 


1694 HEWITT AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


A black, non-filling, ‘‘Xclnt’’ Brand ribbon for 
50c or $5.50 per dozen. You are now paying 
75c to $1 for the same quality. 


W. P. BIDWELL 


2324 So. WAYNE AVE. FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Writers’ Manuscripts criticised. Com- 
petent criticism. Write for terms. 


C. R. BRISTOL 


273 Wahconah St. Pittsfield, Mass. 


TYPING DONE 


50c 1,000 words; | carbon. 
5 Plot-germs, $1.00. 


Box 113, National Military Home, Kans. 

















For Sale at Your Dealer 


TE he : 
SLE MIKA DO «noo x eh iia 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


Pencil No. 174 


<< :..,... 


Made in Five Grades 








EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


The Writers’ Service Bureau 


(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 


Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 


bring you circulars. 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
DO 


VER, N. J. 





SAVE MONEY ON BOOKS! 
our quotations on books —new, 
second-hand, rare, out-of-print 
suppressed. 
WE CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK 
PUBLISHED! 

Practice economy in _ book-buying — 
whether on one or one hundred 
books. 

Send us a list of your requirements. 
Our quotations will surprise you. 
Inquiries solicited. Prompt 
service. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, Suite 402 
New York City 


Get 








Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 

_ Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Write ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 


b ship. 





particulars ning 








Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Dollars 


OU can add many dollars to your 
income by devoting a part of your 
spare time to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Writer’s Digest in your 
vicinity. This is an “opportunity knocking 


at your door.” Do not ignore it. 


Write today for full particulars 


The Writer’s Digest 


BUTLER BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











stories of colored life, by colored authors. 
We do not print stories that ridicule nor 
pictures that show colored people at their 
worst. While we appreciate the work of the 
finished author, it is our aim to give the 
beginner a chance to break into print, to 
give him courage. We pay for stories 
that we can use, on publication.” 


THE PACIFIC REVIEW, published by 
University of Washington Press, Seattle, 
Wash., Mr. Glenn Hughes, Managing Edi- 
tor, writes: “The Pacific Review publishes 
the best obtainable articles on subject of 
literary, economic, political, social, and cur- 
rent historical interest. Contributions must 
be from an authoritative source, and must 
be up-to-date. Preferably they should stress 
the problems of those countries bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean. A limited amount 
of verse is used. No payment is made for 
contributions. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, The Pacific Re- 
view, University Station, Seattle, Wash., 
and should be accompanied by stamped, 
self- addressed envelope.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 109 Walnut 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass., the story editor, B. 
M. Whitman, writes: “We need short 
stories, poems, or plays for children of 
three to sixteen years of age.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., write: 
“We are glad to examine and give careful 
consideration to the following classes of 
manuscripts: Short children’s stories, well 
written from 500 to 1000 words; adult 
stories of literary merit and with some 
spiritual value or lesson, about 2000 words: 
short religious verse; brief articles describ- 
ing methods of Sunday-school and church 
work that have been actually tried ; popular, 
readable articles on unusual phases of con- 
servative Bible study. Articles giving side- 
lights on the International Uniform Sun 
day-school lessons, if submitted some 
months in advance of date of lesson. 


THE PHOTODRAMATIST, 124 West 
4th St., Los Angeles, Calif., issued by the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, is the new 
name of the magazine formerly called Th« 
Photoplaywright. They can use articles 
pertaining to and discussing motion picture: 
from the story and production angle and 
will pay on publication. A sample copy 0! 
the magazine will be sent upon request 
Alan Putnam is the-Editor. 
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Greeting Card Publishers 


Markets for greeting-card verse or senti- 
ments. 


THE BOSTON LINE OF GREETING 
CARDS, a division of the McKenzie En- 
craving Company, 178 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass., publishers of greeting cards 
for personal use, for the use of business- 
men, etc. 


THE NEWMAN PUBLISHING AND 
ART COMPANY, 120 East 14th St., New 
York City, are in the market for verse for 
place cards, everyday cards, Christmas 
cards, programs, tally-cards, etc. 


THE WIT-RO COMPANY, 712 Fed- 
eral St., Chicago, Ill., announce that they 
are in the market for sentiments with the 
human touch on a lighter vein for use on 
greeting cards. 

THE BUZZA COMPANY, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., can use verse for gift: and 
greeting cards. 

THOMPSON SMITH COMPANY, 53 
Fifth Ave., New York City, announce that 
they are in the market for ideas that can 
be used on greeting cards. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA, 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., an- 
nounce that they are glad to consider any- 
thing out of the ordinary in the way of 
material for calendars and greeting cards, 
that they will also be glad to communicate 
with authors concerning the submission of 
such material. 


HENDERSON LITHOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY, formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is now located at 333 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. The Company announce that 
hey are in the market for verses for Christ- 

ias, New Year, and Valentine cards. 


BUTLER, THOMAS, & CO., INC., 
27-29 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., make 
the following announcement: “We are in 
the market for two and four-line greetings 
to be used on Christmas cards. All senti- 
ments sent us must be of a greeting char- 
acter and contain not more than four lines. 
\VYe manufacture only Christmas, New 
Year, and Birthday cards. We will pay 
te usual price of 50c per line for any 
‘-lections that we make from those sent 
is. All unavailable material will be re- 
turned if postage is enclosed.” 
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Typewritten, criticised 
e and marketed 
If you want your MSS. properly 
prepared, or if you do not know to 
whom to submit your stories, or if you 


are unable to find out why your MSS. 
are rejected, write to 


ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 


Authors’ Representative and MS. Broker 
450 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 50c a thousand words 
or part thereof; the copying with editorial 
revision, %5c a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 


SPARE TIME 


Earn good money weekly working for the fifth 
largest industry in the world. No experience or 
capital required. Send 25c for particulars. 


S. C. NEWBERN, McCAUSLAND, IOWA 














TYPEWRITERS 


Remington’s, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, 
and Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will 
sell on easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per 
month. Free course in touch typewriting with 
each typewriter. For Free Scholarship and full 
particulars, address 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Ouro. 


AUTHORS! $5 in gold for best MS. 
typed before Oct. 1, 1921. 
1000 words. 


Rate, 30c per 


Carbon. Return postage. 


Every MS. has a chance to win. 


¥. GLENN CASNER, REPTON, KY. 
CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


We pay $10 each month for the shortest and 
best advertisement of our monthly. Cash Prize 
Contest Lists, which show over fifty contests, and 
over $50,000 in cash prizes each month. Send 
postal for Bulletin No. 17. THOMAS & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS OF LISTS, East Haddam, Conn. 
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| DON’T THROW AWAY 
YOUR MONEY 


An Honest, Unbiased Opinion of 
Your Song for $3.00 


My advice and experience will save you 
time, money and worry. Criticism will 
include suggestions for vitalizing title or 
theme, if needed. If worth while and par- 
ticularly appropriate to present demand, I 
may buy outright or publish on royalty at 
my expense, not yours. If worthless, I 
will tell you so very candidly and give 
reason why. Beware of “pay for publish- 
ing” contracts. , 


M. H. LINES, 
1843 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


We Pay Cash for Books 


OF ALL KINDS 





Send list of what you have, giving 
title, author, publisher and condition. 
We will make best offer. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








LET ME DO YOUR TYPING 


I am neat and competent, 35 cents 
per thousand, including one carbon. 


ETHEL H. JONES 





161 HOLMES ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 








ROGERS, OHIO 


MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 





Business and Trade Journals 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, 4046: S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., write that 
they are in the market for short articles 
from 1000 to 1600 words on profit making 
and efficiency producing business ideas. 


ADMINISTRATION, 20 Vesey St., 
New York City, writes: “This maga- 
zine is devoted to business analysis and 
control and circulates among the business 
executives and department heads. Accura- 
cy in statement is the most essential thing 
in the manuscripts submitted. Under no 
circumstances will the magazine accept a 
manuscript which does not stand the closest 
verification of assertions made. It often 
insists upon a signed statement from some- 
one in authority that every statement is in 
accordance with facts. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly and payment is made 
on publication except in cases where ma- 
terial is held for certification of statements 
made.” James M. Lee is the Editor. 

VARIETY GOODS MAGAZINE, 
Chrest Publishing Co., Gerke Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, writes: “The policy of our 
publication is to endeavor to furnish our 
readers with educational articles that will 
assist them to become more efficient store 
managers and merchants. Manuscripts are 
reported on usually within ten days, and 
payment is made on acceptance.” F. B. 
Hauser is the Editor. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACT-DEAL- 
ER, 15 West 37th St., New York City, an- 
nounces that it is a!ways in the market for 
special articles on attractive electrical stores 
or some particular feature of such stores 
as could be written up in 1,000 to 1,500 
words. Two or three photographic illus- 
trations should go with each story. Photo- 
graphs of interiors or window displays and 
also a photograph of the proprietors could 
be used. Two dollars is paid for each 
photograph.” Farquson Johnson is_ the 
Editor. 

FISHING GAZETTE, 1270 Broadway, 
New York City, announces that it is inter- 
ested only in stories of new and improved 
methods in the fisheries. “An illustrated 
story of an up-to-date successful fish 
market, for instance, would be acceptable 
if it contained names of makers and de- 
scriptions of all machinery or appliances 
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used to make the plant a success together 
with description of operations.” E. O. 
Sawyer, Jr., is the Editor. 


THE MODERN GROCER, 215 South 
Market St., Chicago, Ill., announces that it 
desires stories of successful grocery stores, 
with reasons for their success, together 
with photographs of window display and 
store interior, if possible. The name and 
address of merchants must be given, as we 
desire only stories of dealers actually doing 
business.” 

ELECTRICAL SOUTH, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Norman G. Meade, the 
Editor, writes as follows: “This magazine 
is published in the interests of commercial 
features, of electrical merchandizing, con- 
tracting, and the central stations. We are 
always glad to consider articles, but thev 
must conform to pretty well-defined lines. 
Many of the articles are prepared by our 
own staff and others are descriptive of 
electrical merchandising and_ contracting 
establishments confined to the South, 
but we are not adverse to receiving life 
stories about electrical merchandising 
stores in the North where there is some 
specific feature of more than ordinary in- 
terest. In some cities we do not mention 
the locality, but simply give a story con- 
cerning the activity. Our payment for 
articles averages about one cent a word, 
and if we receive something out of the 
ordinary, higher payment will be made. | 
would not be adverse to receiving good 
electrical merchandising material in story 
form, if the writer is capable of handling 
such material.” 


CANDY AND SODA PROFITS, The 
Profits Publishing Co., Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., writes as follows: “We wish arti- 
cles from 500 to 2000 words in length, on 
soda-fountain work, candy sales, advertis- 
ing, and window displays, photographs, if 
suitable, will be used. Material is reported 
on within two to three days. All contribu- 
tions should be addressed to the magazitie 
and not to the editor.” Luther P. Weaver 
is the Editor. 

THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
MAGAZINE, Springfield, Mass., write: 
“Nothing is required at present. We are 
receiving far more matter than we can 
use 


THE INLAND MERCHANT, 50 W. 
{th St., New York City, wants stories on 





PROGRESSIVE TEACHER IS 
BEST BY EVERY TEST 





The June number of Progressive Teacher has 
just come in. I am greatly pleased withit. It isa 
splendid magazine of educational journalism, one 
of the finest I have ever seen and I have examined 
most of the school magazines of the country. 

Joy E. Morgan, Editor 
The Journal of the National 
Educational Asso. 

1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Pre-eminent in the South for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Circulates in every state in the Union, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Porto Rico, Cuba and Canada. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER for one year. 
When I have received the first copy, if I am pleased with the 
journal and find it helpful in my school work, I will remit $2.00. 
If Iam not pleased and find that it is not helpful to me in my 
school work, I will imm-diately notify you so that you may without 
cost to me discontinue it. 


Name 
Address R F.D. 


New Renewing ° 
The PROGRESSIVE TEACHER reads PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 











EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Please let an experienced typist put your 
MSS. in neat shape. 50c a 1,000 words. 
Songs, poems, at 2c a line. 1 carbon copy. 
I get repeated orders. Revising 25c a 1,000. 


Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsicana, Texas 


MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 








HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 








AUTHORS: Send me your Mss. to be 
typed. Prompt service. Satisfactory 
work. Forty cents per thousand words, 
one carbon copy. 


MISS NANNIE WILLIAMS 


YOAKUM, TEXAS 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, revised, typed. Scenarios. 
Research. 


EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 WEST 120th St., NEW YORK CITY 



































LEE ICE 


SPECIAL WRITER 


will criticise, revise (if nec- 
essary) and typewrite two 
copies of your first song 
poem for ten cents, stamps. 
Personal attention and 
work protected. 


LEE ICE 


SISTERSVILLE, - W. VA. 








MS. COPYING 


20 Cents a Thousand 


To prove the superiority of our 
typing, we will type one manuscript, 
including carbon copy, for each new 
customer at the above rate. Write 
for a free sample of our work. 


Author’s Typing and Revising Bureau 
MUSCADINE, ALABAMA 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








TYPING 
25c per thousand words; 
poetry 1%c a line. Work 
guaranteed. Prompt. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, OKAWVILLE, ILL. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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the conduct of retail stores. May cover any 
angle of merchandising, advertising, sales- 
manship, store arrangement, window trim- 
ming, accounting, etc. Must have names 
and addresses of stores whose activities are 
described. Photos wherever possible. 


Publications Discontinued 


THE WORLD OUTLOOK, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

THE UNPARTISAN REVIEW, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company, 15 W. 
44th St., New York City. 


Book Publishers 


WILDE COMPANY, W. A., 129 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, (Book Publishers )- want 
worth-while stories for juveniles. 

WINSTON COMPANY, The John C., 
Winston Bldg., 1006 Arch St., Philade!phia, 
Pa., (Book Publishers) will consider manu- 
scripts on any subject. They publish 
standard works, reference works, juvenile 
and holiday publications, school,.and col- 
lege text books, etc. 

DORRANCE AND COMPANY, 308 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., announce 
that they are in the market for detective 
novels, “which can’t be detected in Chapter 
1,” also any 90,000-word novel of real 
human interest. 


Photoplay Markets 


LOIS WEBER PRODUCTIONS, 6411 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., an- 
nounce that they are in the market at 
present for feature photoplays with a strong 
basic theme. The principal consideration 
in plays selected by Miss Weber is that 
they should drive home some moral idea. 
It is suggested that playwrights should 
model their offers after Miss Weber’s 
recent successes—‘‘Scandal,” “Hypocrites,” 
and “For Husbands Only.” 

THOMAS H. INCE, Culver City, Calif., 
announces that he is in the market {or 
comedies or farces, with parts suitable {or 
Dougias MacLean. These stories must 
have sufficient dramatic interest to carry 
five reels of action. He is also in the 
market for big, out-of-the-ordinary storics, 
which provide a novel picturesque settin; 
and are really feature material. Stories 
suitable for the use of Louise Glaum ca 
also be used. In submitting stories co1 
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plete synopsis without any continuity should 

submitted. The Studio will not con- 
sider any stories dealing with capital and 
labor discussions, race questions or religious 
or political propaganda. 


Farm Papers 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER, Lincoln, 


Nebr., published weekly by S. R. McKelvie, 
announce that they are interested in arti- 


cles of farm life and accounts of mechanical 


devises for farm use. The paper pays from 
$3.00 to $5.00 a column. of about 650 to 
700 words. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance. 

THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., announce that 
they are not in the market at present for 
any manuscripts, except strictly technical 
and practical farm matter. The poetry de- 
partment has been discontinued and they 
have enough short stories to last for more 
than a year. Frank G. Moorehead is the 
Iditor. 

PIERCE’S FARM WEEKLIES, (lowa 
llomestead, Des Moines, lowa, Wisconsin 
larmer, Madison, Wisc., and Farmer and 
Stockman, Kansas City, Mo.) announce 
that they are in need of good photos to 
illustrate a series of trapping articles for 
fall use. Good, sharp prints, on glossy 
paper, prefer 5x7 inches in size. Smaller 
photos can be used if the 5x7? size can not 
be secured. Photos to illustrate trapping 
sects are preferred, but if these can not be 
sccured, they can use photos of common 
fur-bearing animals, excluding coyotes and 
bear. From $1.00 to $3.00 will be paid per 
print on acceptance. 


\VALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, 
wa, can use the following classes of ma- 
al: Special articles, illustrated, on sub- 

s of interest to farm people, from 1,000 
3,000 words long. Short articles suita- 
for department material and preferably 
illustrated, from 100 to 600 words long. 
‘cs paragraphs dealing with farmers’ 
act vities. Photographs with a farm inter- 
All articles must be based on the ex- 
‘ience of practical farmers. An article 
methods of hogging on corn, for in- 
ce, must not be content with stating that 

ci and such methods give good results: 
writer must show by citing places, 

es, and figures that a certain farmer 
got results, and he must also show in 
ivid and practical a manner as possible 


WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 


Waste Paper into Dollars 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and ten years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


All Sorts of Mechanical Helps for Teachers 
DRAWING PAPERS 
mt. E. Tinted Drawing, Construction and Mounting 
‘apers. 
wenty-one new and beautiful tones, suitable for pencil, 
water color or crayon; for making portfolio covers and 
mounting. Send for sample book, showing al! colors. 
No. 100 sheet pac an Size, 9x12 
2. Black, No.5 Green. . . ™ 5 
20. Green " 
Allother colors . ‘ = - 
Art Cutting Paper. Folding Paper. Cutting Paper. Paper 
for Silhouettes. Grade Cards. Language Cards. Sentence 
Builder. Deco Word Making Tablets. Letters in Strips. 
Sewing Cards. Fit-ins. Number Builders. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 











WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 
MSS. revised, typed, criticised and 
marketed. Write for terms. 


569-70 W. 150th St., New York City 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Particularly convenient for authors of the 
Middle West. 50 cents per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy. Cash with order. 


Esther V. Waite, 1841 Rock Road, Cleveland, O. 














WRITE JUVENILE FICTION 


Send stamp for introduction to short 
course of instructions based on my 


published work. 
A.H. Dreher, 759 East 117th St., Cleveland, O. 


POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 
lines, $1.00. 











CHILTON CHASE, 


1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
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READ— 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 


A strictly literary magazine with 
an international circulation. 
Helpful alike to both the 
known and unknown 
ambitious writers. 


Subscription only $1.50 the year. 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 894 
Little Rock Arkansas 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING ? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 
G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
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just how these results were obtained. This 
basis of experience is the first essential. 


Newspaper Syndicates 

ROYAL FEATURE SERVICE, 12553 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounces: “We wish, for the purpose of 
newspaper syndication about sixty good, 
short stories or novelettes, ranging from 
1500 to 2000 words; also several good 
serial stories of about 50,000 to 60,000 
words. It is our anticipation to take over 
completely the feature or magazine page 
of the newspaper with whom we contract, 
and to supply a variety of the best material 
available. Features that will educate, in- 
struct or amuse are desired. We do not 
have any circular matter describing the 
kind of material we are using at this time, 
as we are still in a preliminary stage, get- 
ting our matter together.” John W. Roy 
is the Manager. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE SYNDI- 
CATE, 154 Nassau St., New York, re- 
ports: “We do not handle material other 
than that submitted by our regular contri- 
butors. We are not interested in special 
articles or short stories, as we have not 
been able to find a ready sale for material 
of this sort.” 

THE ONE-FIFTY NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE, 1089 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo., announce that they are in the market 
for stories on sport, adventure, finance, 
society, romance, dramatics, in fact, life in 
general. All articles accepted will be han- 
dled on a commission or syndicate basis 
on'y, the author of an accepted article be- 
ing granted the percentage usually allowed 
by syndicates of all receipts from publica- 
tions accepting the service. Rejected arti- 
cies will be promptly returned. We are in 
the market for and will be giad to consider 
manuscripts dealing with feature stories of 
the Central West in particular, although 
stories of other sections of the country will 
also be considered. As all articles will be 
handled on a commission basis payment 
must necessarily wait upon action of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of newspapers and 
other publications to which material is sub- 
mitted in line with our syndicate policy. 
We will, however, take as prompt action 
as possible on all manuscripts submitted. 
Please do not send any article of greater 
than 1,500 words in length. Much shorter 
ones are greatly to be preferred.” 
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